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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
HE situation in Ireland grows worse daily. The violent 
riots provoked by Sinn Fein in Londonderry came to an 
end last Saturday, after seventeen persons had been killed and 
about forty wounded by the armed partisans or by the troops 
who were at last permitted to restore order. On Saturday last 
a band of Sinn Feiners attacked Sligo prison and, apparently 
without being resisted, broke in and rescued a prisoner awaiting 
trial for his share in a raid on a Galway country-house. The 
railwaymen in Southern Ireland continue to refuse to work 
trains conveying troops or police, and the dismissal of these 
men is gradually bringing the Southern railways to a standstill. 








The most flagrant offence committed by the Sinn Feiners this 
week, however, was the kidnapping of Brigadier-General Lucas 
and his staff officers, Colonel Danford and Colonel Tyrrell. 
These officers, of the Clonmel military area, ignoring the fact 
that Sinn Fein is at war, had gone away to fish in the Blackwater, 
four miles from Fermoy. On Saturday night their fishing hut 
was surrounded by armed brigands who captured the officers 
and took them away in motor-cars. Colonel Danford jumped 
out of the car and was shot down. The other colonel was left 
to attend to his serious wounds. The General was conveyed to 
some unknown hiding place. The House of Commons was 
officially informed that he had been “ arrested” by Sinn Fein. 
On Wednesday the Daily Chronicle, the chief Ministerialist 
paper, was able to state that an officer at Fermoy had received 
& letter from the General saying that communications would 
reach him, “after being censored,” if they were sent through 
certain Sinn Fein agents, and that his detention would last 
“some few weeks.” It was further stated that the officer 
would comply with the General’s directions, 


We hate to seem cruel or unsympathetic to the unfortunate 
General in the hands of these political brigands, but what on 
earth are the Law Officers of the Crown doing in allowing sub- 
ordinate officers at Fermoy to communicate with the kidnapped 
man by the grace and favour of Sinn Fein ? Surely they should 
have been reminded in the sternest way that the political 
brigends who kidnapped the General had committed the gravest 
crime known to the law—the crime of high treason in levying 
war against the sovereign. To communicate with the brigands 
at all except under express orders from the Crown, conveyed 
through a Minister, is a condonation of high treason. It is the 
allowance of such acts that affords proof positive of what we 
have often said, and shall say again till people listen—namely, 





that the Government have ceased to govern. A further proof 
is to be found in the military rioting at Fermoy, which should 
have been prevented at all costs. The troops no doubt had some 
excuse for their behaviour, but there is nothing so demoralizing 
to military discipline as such acts, nd matter what the provoca- 
tion. If mutiny is allowed for one reason, it may soon claim to be 
allowed for another. We are told, and rightly told, that the 
civil Government must command the military. Then, in heaven’s 
name, why do they not command ? 


The Greek Army, having been commissioned by the Allies to 
repress the defiant Turkish Nationalists, opened its campaign 
on Wednesday week. Two columns, advancing to the east and 
to the north of Smyrna, caught Mustapha Kemal’s forces in the 
act of preparing for an offensive and by smart manceuvring 
surrounded and captured the 13th Turkish Corps near Alashehr, 
the ancient Philadelphia. The Turkish losses were estimated 
at 8,000. The Greeks rapidly pushed on eastwards in the 
direction of Afiun Karahissar, where the Smyrna and Baghdad 
lines meet. At the same time they extended their left or 
northern front so as to clear the country up to the Dardanelles. 
Another Greek force landed at Chanak, on the Dardanelles, on 
Monday to co-operate with the main body. A British naval 
detachment has occupied Mudania, the port of Brusa. If the 
Greeks can move swiftly, M. Venizelos’ prediction that the 
campaign will be short and comparatively bloodless may be 
fulfilled. When the Turk is once on the run and is properly 
followed up, he never recovers 


Lord D’Abernon has been appointed British Ambassador to 
Germany. Mr. Bonar Law stated in the House on Wednesday 
that the French Government at the recent Boulogne Conference 
proposed that the Allies should be represented hy Ambassadors 
at Berlin as soon as possible. The Allies had accepted the proposal 
and we had acted upon it. No change of policy is involved 
in this appointment. We are at peace with Germany, and an 
Ambassador may be able to exercise more influence over the 
German Government than a Chargé d’Affaires. Lord D’Aber- 
non’s wide experience in diplomatic and financial affairs has 
qualified him for his new and difficult task. 


A French paper has published a report drawn up by the 
German Commission on the reparation to be made to France. 
As it is the first tentative German offer of a fixed sum, we may 
note that the German Commission estimates the damage done at 
£361,431,100, less £10,000,000 for new roads and the like, on the 
basis of the prices prevailing before the war. The total is about 
a tenth of the more modest French estimates, so that the offer is 
not likely to give satisfaction. For example, the total damage 
done to cathedrals and historic buildings is assessed at £3,000,000, 
which is obviously ridiculous in view of the Germans’ habit of 
destroying all the cathedrals and churches within their reach. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the German Government has caused 
an estimate to be made shows that wiser counsels are beginning 
to prevail in Berlin and that the Allied demands for the fulfilment 
of the Peace Treaty are not to be met with merely evasive replies 
when the Conference opens at Spa next Monday, 


Herr Fehrenbach, the new German Chancellor, succeeded in 
forming a Coalition Ministry last Friday week, despite the 
uncertain attitude of the Majority Socialists. He lost his 
Defence Minister, Herr Gessler, the same day, for Herr Gessler 
resigned on discovering that the Allies would insist on the 
reduction of the German Army to 100,000 men, in accordance 
with the Peace Treaty. But we do not doubt that the Defence 
Ministry will be filled. The German militarists should know by 
this time that their pretended fear of Bolshevism in Germany 
no longer alarms any serious person in the Allied countries, 
The Allies in their own interests cannot afford to let Germany 
flout the military clauses of the Treaty, on any pretext 
whatever, \ 


~~ 
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Signor Giolitti, who has once more become the Italian Premier, 
was well received by the Chamber last Thursday week when he 
expounded a programme of radical reform at home and of 
moderation abroad. In regard to Albania, where the natives 
have risen against the Italian troops in occupation and driven 
them back to Valona, Signor Giolitti declared his intention to 
uphold Albanian independence. He would send no more 
troops to Albania and would be prepared to negotiate in regard 
to Valona, though Italy could not permit that port to be occupied 
by any other Power. A Socialist motion demanding instant 
withdrawal from Albania was defeated by 248 votes to 108, and 
the Government obtained a vote on account to the end of the 
year by a still larger majority. Meanwhile the extreme Socialists 
continue to promote disorder in Italy. Last Saturday at Ancona 
they provoked a mutiny in a regiment of Bersaglieri. The mutiny 
was soon suppressed by the rest of the garrison. Thereupon the 
local revolutionaries, who had stolen rifles and machine-guns 
from the barracks, fought a regular battle with the troops, and 
sustained hundreds of casualties before they surrendered. 


Lord Curzon made an informing statement on Mesopotamia 
in the House of Lords last Friday week, in reply to Lord Islington, 
who regretted the delay in setting up an Arab Government and 
withdrawing the Indian troops. Lord Curzon said that the 
Turks had left an administrative vacuum which our military 
authorities had to fill. They had tried to galvanize the natives 
into political activity by local councils, and they would summon 
a native representative assembly to assist Sir Perey Cox, the 
High Commissioner, in framing an organic law. The civil 
administration included 424 officers, 30 British civilians, and 
286 indians and natives. There were 13,500 British troops and 
66,000 Indians; some of them were stationed in North-West 
Persia to prevent a Turkish or Bolshevik invasion directed 
against the Persian Government, while four battalions were 
protecting the remnant of the Assyrian Christians. The cost 
of the occupation on the Army Estimates was £21,500,000. The 
civil administration showed a surplus of revenue amounting to 
a million since 1915, and was expected to yield a similar surplus 
this year. We could not leave the country at this moment, 
when it was a peaceful island in a sea of anarchy. After aban- 
doning the Transvaal and the Sudan at the wrong moment, we 
had to go back again. It would be the same with Mesopotamia 
if we left it just now. Lord Milner cheerfully predicted that in 
a year or two the defence of Mesopotamia would cost no more 
than the defence of the Sudan. 


Lord Sydenham in the House of Lords on Tuesday asked how 
the rights of the ‘‘ immense non-Jewish majority ’’ in Palestine 
were to be safeguarded if the country was to be a “ national 
home * for the Jews. Lord Lamington joined with him in 
expressing alarm at Sir Herbert Samuel’s appointment, which 
appeared to justify the boasts of the Zionists that they would 
dominate Palestine. In reply, Lord Curzon said that we had a 
historic and religious and also a strategic interest in Palestine, 
and that there was ** almost a universal desire * that we should 
accept the mandate. The British Government would administer 
the country—not the Jewish minority. He had been told that 
after six months Sir Herbert Samuel would be as unpopular 
with the Jews as he is with the Moslems. 


Sir Erie Geddes in the House of Commons on Thursday week 
defended the new Ministry of Transport against the critics who 
complained that it was unnecessary and extravagant. He had 
accidentally discovered and cancelled an agreement made by 
Mr. Runciman in 1915 with the District Railway which would 
have cost the State a million this year. The Ministry was 
overwhelmed with work in examining the claims made by the 
‘ailway companies under their war agreements, and with urgent 
yuestions. ‘The State must supervise the railways, to see that 
the charges and facilities were reasonable, that the workmen 
were treated fairly, and that the shareholders had proper security. 
The Cabinet had decided against nationalization, as likely to be 
costly, ineflicient and corrupt. Sir Eric Geddes was about to 
explain what the Government proposed to do when he was stopped 
by a technical objection by Captain Benn, which the Deputy 
Speaker was reluctantly compelled to uphold. 





Mr. Asquith, in the debate which followed, said that it was 
wrong to create a new department like the Ministry of Transport 
and fill it with men of business at salaries far higher than those of 
experienced civil servants at the head of other departments. 








The Railway Department of the Board of Trade, with a slightly 
larger staff, might have done all the work needed. Mr, Bonar 
Law justified the Ministry as an attempt to deal with an “ abso. 
lutely unique situation.” The highly paid experts had tempor. 
ary appointments without a right to pensions, and, by their 
special knowledge, they would save the country large sums, 
We hope that Mr. Bonar Law’s optimism will be borne out by 
the results, but we expect very little from the new Ministry, 
The railways under private management used to give an excellent 
service and might do so again. They might, on the other hand, 
be nationalized, as a natural monopoly of service and not of 
production, though we think that State management would 
be inexpedient and disastrous. But we fail to see the possible 
advantages of a compromise between private and public manage. 
ment in the form of a Ministry of railway experts, who will do 
either too little or too much. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer issued on Wednesday a 
revised balance-sheet for a “ normal year ”’—that is, a year in 
which there will be no superfluous departments like the Ministry 
of Shipping, no wasteful subsidies or unemployment donations, 
and no loans to Allies. In such a year the revenue is to yield 
£1,029,000,000, apart from Excess Profits Duty. The expenditurg 
is estimated at £880,900,000, leaving a balance of £148,100,000 
for further Debt redemption. The details are set out in this 
hypothetical estimate, but it is useless to criticise them. The 
point is that in a “normal year” the Government—for tho 
Chancellor is only the financial mouthpiece of the Cabinet— 
look forward to raising more taxation than the maximum which 
Mr. McKenna, an experienced statesman and a_ shrewd 
financier, regards as economically possible. It is an appalling 
prospect,and we must decline to regard it as inevitable. The 
burden of taxation must be lightened by a rigorous reduction of 
expenditure. The suggested “normal” total is far too high. 





We have dealt at length elsewhere with the urgent problem 
of cutting down expenditure. One of the best and most 
suitable ways of reducing expenditure is to reduce the vast 
number of Government employees. It is impossible to 
believe that now peace has returned we want about three times 
as many Officials as we had before the war. Let us remind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of a historical example which may 
prove useful in the case of most Departments. After the dissolu- 
tion of the great Abbey of Glastonbury, the monks still clung 
to the buildings and could not be got rid of. When Thomas 
Cromwell was asked what was to be done in the matter, he 
cynically replied that the only way to get rid of the rooks was 
to cut down the rookery. So the roof was taken off one of the 
most glorious architectural monuments in England. ‘That, no 
doubt, was a sad loss, but no one could feel any sorrow if the roof 
were taken off the Lake Buildings or any of the other hutments 
which now desecrate some of the most beautiful open spaces in 
London. Here the destruction of the Rookeries would be a 
double blessing. We should at one stroke get rid of hideous 
buildings and expensive and superfluous officials. 

The Ministry of Mines Bill was read a second time in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday by 217 votes to 91. The miners 
Members denounced it hotly on the ground that the establish- 
ment of area boards for fixing wages within each area would 
break up the unity of the Miners’ Federation. But Sir Robert 
Horne pointed out that the standard minimum wages had always 
varied from one district to another. It was further urged that 
the revenue of the mines should continue to be pooled, so that 
the loss on unprofitable pits might be set off against the large 
profits from rich collieries. The Bill was also opposed by 
disinterested Members as involving the creation of an unneces- 
sary Ministry. There is substance in this objection, but the 
establishment of joint committees of coal-owners and miners 
throughout the industry ought to make for peace—if the miners’ 
leaders really desire peace. 


The National Assembly of the Church of England, elected 
under the Enabling Act, met for the first time at Westminster on 
Wednesday. It consisted of 38 bishops, 251 clergy and 357 lay 
members, including 40 women. A congratulatory message from 
the King was read. The main business of the meeting, as the 
Archbishop explained, was to organize the work of the Assembly, 
in preparation for a longer session next winter. It was noticed 
that, as if to emphasize the unity of the two Provinces of the 
Church, the Archbishop of York sat in the body of the hall. 
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The Labour candidate, Mr. R. Graham, held the seat for 
Nelson and Colne in the by-election occasioned by the resignation 
of the old Labour member, Captain A. Smith. It is noteworthy, 
however, that he received less than half the votes polled, and that 
the Coalition Unionist candidate came second, with 2,772 votes 
more than the Independent Liberal. The figures were :—Mr. 
Graham (Labour), 14,134; Mr. Wainwright (Unionist), 8,577 ; 
Mr. Russell Rea (Independent Liberal), 5,805. The Labour poll 
was only 59 votes above that of the General Election. The 
Liberal poll in 1918 was 8,623, but no Unionist was then in the 
field. ‘Thus even in a purely industrial constituency, composed 
mainly of cotton operatives who are trade unionists to a woman, 
the Labour Party is far from having matters all its own way, 
while the Independent Liberals are out of the running. 


On Friday, June 25th, an exceedingly important vote was 
taken in the Labour Party Congress when the question of the 
representation of British Labour at the Third International 
was debated. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald explained the view of 
the Executive. What the Labour Party had to do was to take 
a quict and sane view of the whole situation. The Third Inter- 
national proposed to apply Russian conditions to International 
policy. It stood for the dictatorship of the Proletariat. Another 
speaker had spoken “in a fine, academic, revolutionary frame 
of mind, and had said there could only be a dictatorship of the 
plutocracy or a dictatorship of the democracy. Had they never 
considered that there may be something which is neither the 
one nor the other ?”’ It was all very well to talk about revo- 
lutions in the security of one’s own fireside. We ought to hold, 
as far as the Third International is concerned, an absolutely 
independent attitude. 

Mr. Lansbury, the editor of the Daily Herald, denied that 
the people who were running the Third International had 
declared that each country must wade through blood to 
accomplish the revolution. He had put the point to 
lenin: “ Are we in England necessarily to scrap our consti- 
tutional machinery, our trade union, co-operative, municipal 
machinery, and say that we will have nothing to do with any- 
thing except violence and revolution?” And Lenin had 
replied: “1 do not believe you can do it your way, but if you 
can, well, do it.’ After further discussion the closure was 
applied, and a majority of 2,715,000 voted against joining the 
Third International. We are pleased, but not in the least 
surprised, Though we have often been severe critics of Trade 
Unionism, we have the strong respect for and belief in the 
good sense as well as patriotism of the English working man. 





The proceedings of the Labour Party’s Congresses are gener- 
ally in sharp contrast to those of Parliament. In Parliament a 
great many wise things are said and innumerable stupid ones 
are done. In Labour Party Congresses the exact opposite is 
the rule. The speaking is often of the wildest, most violent 
and most irresponsible kind, but when it comes to action, good 
sense prevails. We greatly prefer this form of contradiction. 
We, as representing the ‘ Macchiavellian capitalist Press,” 
cannot, by the way, help rejoicing a little that Mr. Lansbury 
and his fellows should begin to feel the pinch of the particular 
shoe of which he is now complaining. Mr. Lansbury made a 
piteous plaint when he discussed the position of the Daily Herald, 
Though it was in the strongest position that it had ever been in, 
with a circulation of over 300,000, wages were going up almost 
day by day, and the price of paper was increasing so rapidly 
that the price of the Daily Herald would have to go up too. 
He was clearly somewhat afraid of the consequences of such 
@ rise—i.e., whether the paper, which, he might have added, 
was after all the goose that laid the golden egg for the printers, 
would not suffer by a rise in price. He advocated a big devclop- 
ment of the Labour Press. 

We wish for nothing better. Experience in any form of 
commercial enterprise is bound to steady the tone of organized 
Labour immensely. Again, papers like the Herald are extremely 
useful for reference purposes. One can always find out what 
the English working man does not think on any particular 
subject by looking through a file of the Herald. But, it may be 
asked, if that is so, why does the Herald circulate 300,000 copies 
a day? Because it has a very efficient tipster. The working 
man, like the sporting curate in Punch, buys a paper not to read 
a debate on Ecclesiastical or Economic policy, but “ just to see 
what’s won ” or what the prophet says is going to win! Thatisa 
fact which we expect Mr. Lansbury does not care to think about, 


but it is none the less a fact. 





The Advisory Committee on Civil Aviation has just issued its 
report to the Air Ministry. It recommends that direct assistance 
be given to civil flying on “ approved routes” up to a maximum 
of £250,000. Payment is to be made on the return for each 
period of three months in which a company can show that, 
on a minimum of, say, forty-five days, flights have been com- 
pleted in both directions by aircraft of British manufacture and 
with British engines and within an agreed maximum number of 
hours. The approved routes are to be London to Paris and 
extensions therefrom, London to Brussels and extensions 
therefrom, also an approved route from England to Scan- 
dinavia, where some form of flying boat or “ amphibian” 
machine can be employed. Air-Marshal Sir Hugh Trenchard, 
Chief of the Air Staff, however, presents a minority report. He 
asserts that in normal years the service demand for machines 
will suffice to maintain a healthy manufacturing industry, and 
that it would be preferable to allot the money to design and 
Tesearch by placing more orders for experimental machines with 
Certain approved companies. Civil aviation, with indirect 
assistance, has, he holds, not yet had time to prove its value, 
Nor has the need for economy been sufficiently considered, for, 
he asserts, “‘ no present urgency exists to help civil aviation in 
order to provide a reserve for Imperial Defence. 


The Committee, among whom are Major-General Sir Frederick 
Sykes (Controller-General of Civil Aviation), on the other 
hand, in their general remarks, emphasize the urgency of 
the need for a subsidy. In spite of anything that can be 
done, the aircraft manufacturing industry must shrink very 
much from its war-time magnitude. ‘The existence of a 
healthy aerial transport industry will go to ensure the supply of 
material to the R.A.F.” (they surely might have added that 
it alone could ensure an adequate supply of experienced pilots), 
“and will materially reduce the cost of that body. It is of the 
highest importance that the British prestige in air development 
won during the war should not be lost, . . . but, it rests with 
British private enterprise to pioneer the way. to develop types 
of machines, and to establish experimental and demonstration 
routes.”’ 


The last point—the demonstration of routes—is, probably 
most flying men of most experience will agree, one of the most 
important of the functions which civil flying will fulfil. The all- 
round best routes—routes which are free from fog and so forth— 
can be determined in no other way than by constant flight. 
The difference between the testing of routes by the R.A.F. as 
against experiment by commercial machines would practically 
amount to the difference between anaeroplane which is virtually 
self-supporting and one whose entire cost falls on the 
public. We sincerely hope that the recommendations of the 
majority of the Committee will bear fruit, and that for the Ai: 
Service we shall repeat the policy of the Tudors who built up a 
naval fighting supremacy on the basis of a mercantile fleet. 


On Saturday last a number of the Members of both Houses 
visited the National Gallery by invitation of the directors in 
order to see the four new rooms, containing Dutch and Spanis!) 
pictures, which have just been reopened to the public. A 
special feature of their visit was that the whole party was take: 
round the newly hung rooms by Mr. Hubert Wellington, who is 
the official Guide and Lecturer who has been appointed in 
accordance with the new policy for our Galleries and Museums— 
a policy which the Spectator has long advocated. In the words 
of Mr. Witt, one of the Trustees of the National Gallery, the 
function of the new guides is to make visitors to the Gallery 
welcome and help them to get as much as possible out of what 
are, after all, their own pictures. The guides are not only 
to instruct but to point out ‘ what good fun a visit to the Natione| 
Gallery may be—one of the best games in the world to those 
who have been shown something of how to play it.” It is hoped 
that this system of providing first-rate guides—men who are 
scholars and lovers of works of art—a system which was first 
instituted in 1910 at the British Museum, will spread rapidly, 
We hope that it will only be the forerunner of the larger policy 
of making Museums and Galleries the clubhouses of the nation. 
We must remind our readers that Mr. Wellington may now be 
found at the National Gallery every day between eleven and one. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 1920. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday, 84); Thursday 
week, 844; a year ago, 93j, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a—__—_ 
“THE ERROR OF THEIR WAYS.” 

“"THE Sikh Government have asked for war, and by God 
they shall have it.” That was Lord Dalhousie’s 
answer to the insults offered to the Indian Government 
by the military Junkers of Lahore. It is with such words 
that we should have expected the British Government 
to answer the insults and outrages of the Sinn Feiners. 
The Sinn Feiners have not only dared to proclaima war upon 
us, but have actually attacked us in arms, and by methods 
repudiated by all civilized nations—methods which even 
the Germans would not have adopted. By arson, by mid- 
night assassination, and by the massacre of unarmed men 
they have shown the quality of their National Sovereignty. 
If our Government and its agents failed to find words such 
as Lord Dalhousie’s, they might, at any rate, have kept 
silence. Instead, we are hee with the incredible humilia- 
tion of seeing the Viceroy of the Crown and a British Field- 
Marshal literally imploring the silent tyrants of Sinn Fein 
to tell him what they want, in order, apparently, that he 
may try to discover some way of satisfying them. The 
dear, naughty tiger will not turn its head even to look at 
the dish of cream which the British House of Commons 
has been diligently preparing for it, and so Lord French 
upon his knees says in effect to Sinn Fein, * If you will not 
look at our dish of cream, do please, kind tiger—for after 
all you are a very kind and noble beast—tell us what you 
do want in order that we, your best friends, may see 
whether we cannot prepare it.” We are not exaggerating. 
Here are Lord French's actual words at Belfast—words 

which it is a humiliation even to transcribe :— 

“He was firmly persuaded that most of those who declared 
themselves as enemies of the British Empire were earnest and 
single-minded in their belief that they were only aiming at the 
good and welfare of their country. 

“They held that they were making war, and that everything 

they did was justified as acts of war. Could it be that they 
really wished to push the British Empire to take up that warlike 
challenge in earnest ? Had they the faintest conception of 
what that would mean to them? Did they realize that the 
British Government was offering them more than anything 
they could get under any Irish Republic ?” 
One would have thought that an Irish Viceroy, speaking 
in Belfast, had touched bottom when he implored the Sinn 
Feiners to remember what was the huge amount, and 
valuable nature, of the bribe which the British Government 
was offering to them. But no; the representative of the 
British people could sink even lower than that :— 

“Surely it was not too presumptuous to hope that even 
at the eleventh hour some one of their number would speak 
out and show these deluded men the error of their ways.” 


But let no one say that there were no words of threat or 
warning in Lord French's speech. With an absence of 
humour which is unbelievable in a man of his experience 
of the world and his Irish ancestry, Lord French actually 
uses in effect the old cliché, * A little more and you will 
rouse the British lion within us.” 

**It cannot be too clearly known [Lord French went on] or 
too widely circulated that the Government will never under 
any circumstances listen to any proposals either for the estab- 
jishment of an Irish republic or for the coercion of Ulster.’ 


Take care or you really may, however unlikely it sounds, 
go a step too far and find that we have a backbone after all ! 
Oh! do please think of the dreadful consequences if you 
were by some accident really to rouse the British Sloth ! 
Lord French did not make this gallant declaration the 
peroration of his speech. We suppose he thought it might 
look provocative to the tiger to end on such a note. In 
order to obtain one more chance of placating Sinn Fein, 
he ended by what can only be described as a good downright 
whimper at those naughty, wicked, unkind Sinn Feiners ;— 
“The Prime Minister only a few days age again invited the 
leaders of Sinn Fein to come and state their case. Why don’t 
they do it ? Why should this killing and murdering continue ? 
Why don’t they say what they want ? They know what they 
cannot get, but we don't know what they want. Will no one 
show them the error of their ways, or condemn with all em- 
phasis they can employ the murder of innocent men? I fear 
it is too late to hope for this, but let us never cease to try for 
reconciliation by peaceful means.” ‘ 
_“ Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Will no one tell us what the 
tiger wants ? If it won't tell us itself, why won't some kind 








friend show it the error of its ways and tell it how naughty 
it is of little tigers good at heart to growl] and claw and tear 
innocent people to pieces? I am afraid it’s all no use; 
but, at any rate, never, oh! never, will I try to make you 
better, Mr. Tiger, except by gentle words and kind treat- 
ment !” 

But even the words, which no one can say we have 
paraphrased unfairly, were not the end. Here is the actual 
peroration as given in the report in the Morning Post of 
Monday :— 

““ We desire, above all things, to give the country the utmost 
measure of political freedom, and we hope, sometimes against 
hope, that peaceable reconciliation may eventually be efiected, 
But having said so much, I should be wanting in my duty if 
I did not repeat what I have said before, that we are deter. 
mined that the Irish people should enjoy the same protection 
and the same peaceful privileges as the people of any other 
part of the United Kingdom, and the Government will not 
hesitate to employ all the forces at its disposal to attain this 
end if, unhappily, they are forced into the use of drastic 
measures.” 


To continue our metaphorical summary, what does this 
mean more than “ Do please, Mr. Tiger, remember that 
if this were to go on for very much longer we might have, 
though we should hate it terribly, to give you quite a 
sharp little rap, but please, please don’t make us do it” ? 

Could there be a greater proof of the humiliation which 
we are suffering in Ireland and of the absolute failure of 
the Government’s policy than the fact that a man by nature 
so gallant and with such experience of dealing with great 
affairs as Lord French should have been reduced to a 
condition of mind so abject? We hate to have to use 
such words in regard to a man who has served the State 
in arms and stood between us and the foe in many a 
stricken field, but there is no choice. We should not be 
doing our duty if we did not implore our countrymen to 
realize that something very bad must have happened 
and is happening in Ireland when we have symptoms so 
unpleasant as Lord French’s moral surrender to Sinn 
Fem. Here is a way of judging the nature of the speech. 
Mr. Lloyd George talked of Lincoln the other day, and 
pointed to him as an example of how we should act in 
Ireland. Can anyone for a moment imagine Lincoln 
speaking or allowing one of his chief subordinates to 
speak as did Lord French? Would Lincoln have told 
the South when they were in arms against the Union 
that they were very fine fellows at heart, and that if they 
would only be so very kind and good as to say more 
clearly what they wanted he would try to meet them in 
every possible way, and so forth and so on? That was 
not the kind of language which Lincoln, moderate, kind 
hearted, and reasonable as he was, addressed to the 
South. He never asked for explanations or wildly and 
tearfully implored somebody or anybody to go and show 
the South * the error of their ways.” Instead, he made 
it clear to the whole people of the United States what 
the South were doing, and what their action meant. 
Again, he never left a moment’s doubt as to how he 
intended to meet their appeal to arms. 

In their perplexity and in their instinctive if bewildered 
sense of imminent peril, the British people are asking 
everywhere, “ What has happened?) Why can’t peace 
be restored in Ireland? How is it possible a minority 
not merely in the United Kingdom, but in Ireland, can 
put us in a position of such terrible humiliation and 
danger? How has it all happened? Why has it hap- 
pened ?” 

We can answer in half a dozen words. The Government 
has ceased to govern. This is not a new or unknown 
phenomenon. Governments before have ceased to be 
able to govern, and always with one result. Such a 
failure has always brought with it the direst consequences. 
It was this failure to govern, not the growth of revolu- 
tionary ideas, nor any great distress in the country, which 
brought the French Revolution. Again, in Russia only 
three years ago it was not the power of Lenin and Troisky 
or of their predecessors which caused the Revolution. 
It was the inability of the Tsar and his Ministers to govern 
that laid Russia in ruins. We are not governing in Ireland, 
and we have not governed there since the rebellion. Witness 
our failure to apply conscription to Ireland in fact although 
we applied it in name, and our failure to make the people 
of Ireland bear other obligations in the war which they 
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ought: to have borne, and which were so nobly borne here. 
That is w hy these things are happening in Ireland. There 
is no mystery about the matter. As we sowed we are 
reaping. 

At first the rebel spirits in Ircland, neither very brave 
nor very determined, could hardiy realize that we were 
ceasing to govern. As the truth dawned upon them, 
however, they took greater and greater liberties, At 
last policemen and magistrates are murdered at will, 
Government property is burned and destroyed whenever 
the insurgents wish. Derry is made uninhabitable for 
decent people. In order that the Sinn Feiners may show 
their power, a British general and two colonels are kid- 
napped in broad daylight. When the Minister in charge 
of Irish questions in the House of Commons reads the 
news in an answer to a question he speaks of the general 
being “arrested.” Apparently the official in Ireland 
who telegraphed was like Lord French. He did not wish 
to show disregard of national feeling, and so used the 
word “ arrested ” as less likely to annoy the enemy before 
whom he trembled than a plain word like “ kidnapped.” 
The Minister did not, it would seem, at first find anything 
strange in the word “ arrest.” It was only when it was 
pointed out to him what the phrase meant that he realized 
that “arrest ’’ was not the right word ! 





WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 

rWXHE supporters of the Government tell us that, though 
we may criticize Lord French, it is positively 
wicked to try and make Mr. Lloyd George and the Cabinet 
responsible for what is going on in Ireland. They defend 
their leaders by dwelling upon the inherent difficul- 
ties of the position and by asking whether we really 
believe any other set of men could or would have 
done better. Most undoubtedly we do. Many men, 
many women and many children could have done better. 
A little courage, a little honesty and a little tenacity of pur- 
pose are all that is required. How are they to be supplied ? 
What is the principle of action that should be followed ? 
The essential thing to do is to make the people in Ireland 
realize that they have got to make their choice. They 
must declare themselves either on the side of the rebellion 
or of the British Empire. If they elect for the British 
Empire, they must. give proofs of their loyalty. The 
sort of things that have been happening to Ireland can 
only happen. when the mass of a population, who seldom 
want more than to live and not quarrel with those who 
have most power in the country, feel that power has 

passed from the nominal Government into other hands. 
To put it quite frankly, it must be brought home to 
the Irish people that it is not going to pay to be a sup- 
porter of Sinn Fein—that, on the contrary, it is going to be 
very painful and dangerous indeed to lend Sinn Fein even 
silent sympathy, much less open support. The Sinn 
Feiners say that they are at war with us. We accept 
the declaration, and therefore it must follow that any one 
who supports Sinn Fein is the deadly enemy of the British 
Empire and will be treated accordingly. By this we 
do not mean, of course, that he will forthwith be shot 
or treated with German brutality, but that he will be 
made to know the difierence between an enemy anda friend. 
There are methods of doing this which are much more 
effective than the Sinn Fein methods of arson and murder. 
There are many ways of restoring order. We will suggest 
one by way of illustration, though we are quite prepared 
to hear of a better. In any district in which there have 
been murders of policemen, soldiers, officials or civilians 
or the burning of Government property, or such out- 
rages as the kidnapping of officers or the disarming 
of soldiers, we would levy heavy fines. But clearly 
these fines ought not to be levied, as hitherto, upon 
the loyal as well as upon the disloyal. Accordingly, 
any man who gives proof of loyalty should be exempt from 
the operation of the fine, and every facility should be 
given him to prove his loyalty by an open declaration. 
But how are we going to protect the persons who are 
on our side and are willing to —_ on our side? They 
must, as in an enemy country, be protected by guards, 
or, if necessary, temporarily brought into concentration 
camps, or, again, brought over to England or Scotland, 
or perhaps, better still, placed temporarily in North- 





East Ulster, where they will be among a loyal population- 
They will, of course, have to be fed and housed, as well 
as protected by the Government. But the cost of their 
maintenance must clearly not fall on the loyal Irish or 
on the British people. It must fall on the disloyal people 
of the districts where the outrages were committed, and 
where disorder has been endorsed by the inhabitants. 
And in carrying out these fines for malignancy, as our 
Cromwellian’ ancestors would have called them, there 
must be no fears or hesitations. They must be enforced 
upon cardinals, bishops and priests just as much as upon 
the humblest labourer. Not only must no persons be 
exempt from being made to say whether the *y are on the 
side of the Government or on the side of the rebe ls, but 
we must not be afraid to interfere, if necessary, with even 
schemes so cherished and beneficial in themselves as land 
purchase. The owners of the land must be told that 
if they will not stand by the Government which enabled 
them to get their land on such favourable terms, but 
instead take the side of the murderers, they must pay the 
fines levied upon the d'stricts, even if such fines end in 
forfeiture, 

Only through the dread of some such action as we have 
outlined is it now possible to quieten Ireland and to make 
people say, and say definitely, whether they are on 
the side of law and order or of rebellion and murder. 
Remember, we are not suggesting that men should 
have oaths administered to them which might go 
against their conscience or bind them to any particular 
form of solution of the Irish question. Such questions 
as Home Rule, Dominion Government, Federation, and 
so forth, or even Republican institutions, should be left out 
entirely. Though we want stern measures, care should 
be taken that there should be no interference with political 
opinion even in its extremes. A man’s politics should 
remain his own business so long as there was a distinct 
repudiation of Direct Action and a sincere promise of 
suppert to the Government in putting down the state of 
things which is now causing misery, not merely to the 
loyalists, but to the great majority of the Sinn Fein popu- 
lation, 

Remember, the mass of Sinn Feiners no more like the 
present conditions than the revolutionaries in France 
liked the Terror, or than the people of Russia lke the 
Soviet Government. They endure it because they must, 
and because they are afraid of worse things happening 
to them; because they are afraid of being shot in their 
beds by night or from a ditch on a lonely road. For 
them, though they cannot say so, the day which frees 
them from the tyranny of their present rulers—for such 
we musi, alas! call them—will be the happiest day of their 
lives. We want no ill to Ireland, but we will not see 
Ireland ruined and England and Scotland with her if we 
can help it. But we shall never help by shrinking from the 
duty, however unpleasant, of letting the British people 
know the truth, and from reminding them that they must 
make it clear in Ireland who is on our side and who against 
us, in the war which the Sinn Feiners have wantonly 
brought upon their unhappy country. 





CUTTING DOWN EXPENDITURE; OR, HOW TO 
ACHIEVE THE IMPOSSIBLE. 





“ Vous avez pour principe d’'administration, que Uargent n'est 
rien, tandis quau contraire, dans les circonstances oh nous 
sommes, Vargent est tout.”’**—(NAPOLEON to the Ministry of War, 
May 29th, 1815.) —_—— 

Sing prime duty of the House of Commons is to see 

that the people of this country are not over-taxed. 
They must make sure that not one single penny more than 
is required for the work of the Government is taken from the 
people. Further, they must make sure that the money is 
raised in the way which least interferes with the economic 
interests of the nation and does not injure or destroy 
industry. Finally, and arising from this duty, is the duty 
of allocating the expenditure of the money raised and of 
secing that when raised it is not wasted. But though 
these are the prime duties of the House of Commons, they 
are duties which during the last forty or fifty years hava 
been gradually falling into abeyance. The House of 
Commons, under the stress of a highly organised party 


* Your principle of administration is, money is. n thi ng; whereas, on thy 
contrary, in the circumstances in which we are, money is everything. 
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system, has almost forgotten its chief functions. At the 
present moment the ordinary man looks upon the House 
of Commons as a body whose first business it is to choose 
the Prime Minister, who in turn chooses the Executive 
Government, and, if needs be, to dismiss him and his 
colleagues. After its choice has been made and till the 
moment for dismissal comes—that is, till the moment that 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet have lost the confidence 
of the country—Parliament accepts, almost as a matter 
of course, the proposals for levying taxes and the manner 
in which they shall be raised and expended. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the Prime Minister demands that 
the confidence which the House of Commons has expressed 
in him must be shown by passing at his request any financial 
scheme the Ministry puts forward. “ You placed us in 
power because you thought we should carry out the policy 
you desire. But policy means the expenditure of money, 
and we cannot, as your servants, give you your policy unless 
you vote us the money which we have come to the con- 
clusion is required for that policy.” Thus by a process 
apparently sound and logical the House of Commons has 
been deprived, or almost deprived, of its financial functions 
by the Cabinet. It still, no doubt, retains a certain amount 
of power in the matter of law making, but even here on 
great and important matters it registers the decrees of the 
Cabinet rather than takes a direct part in the business of 
legislation. 

Though the House of Commons now only exercises its 
financial functions through the Ministry which it chooses, 
and has lost direction and initiative, its powers over finance 
still remain intact and can be revived. It is our belief that 
the present grave crisis in national affairs, especially on the 
fiscal side, requires that the House of Commons should once 
more assume a direct financial responsibility. To cut a long 
matter short, we hold that the House of Commons, 
rather than the Executive, must carry out that financial 
scheme for rationing the Government and rationing the 
departments which we hold is the only method of restoring 
and maintaining the commercial prosperity of the nation, 
and saving us in effect from ultimate bankruptcy and 
ruin. We do not want to upset the constitution of the 
country, we do not want to deprive the Cabinet of the 
power to shape its policy, to prevent it introducing legis- 
lation, and administering the affairs of the nation at home 
and abroad. Again, we fully realise that policy means, 
and must always mean, the expenditure of money, and 
that you cannot carry out your policy unless you have 
the power within limits of spending money. It is in 
view of these facts, and because we do not want to 
revolutionize the constitution in order to avoid revolution, 
that we do not propose an alteration in the scheme of 
Government, but merely as a temporary measure to erect 
beside our executive Government machinery for limiting 
expenditure. To put it in another way, we do not want 
to constitute the persons of the new machinery a kind of 
second executive, to found in fact a sort of diarchy, but 
merely to make these persons, whom we might liken to 
trustees put in financial charge of a semi-bankrupt business, 
bring home the actual facts of the financial case to the 
executive, and to see that they, our rulers, do not forget 
or put aside these essential facts. As every man who 
looks into the matter knows, only a certain amount 
of money can be raised from the tax payers without 
destroying industry or preventing its development. This 
sum, this £X,000,000, is clearly the maximum that we have 
got to spend. But where the peril of a mistake is so gteat 
we must be well on the safe side in fixing that maximum. 

The trustees will in fact say: “It is for you, as the 
persons appointed by the House of Commons, to administer 
the nation, to settle questions of policy, and to govern in 
detail. We do not propose to encroach upon these matters. 
All we are commissioned to do is to tell you plainly how 
much money there is to spend. - It is for you, now that 
you have ascertained the size of the piece of cloth, to cut 
your coat accordingly.” This is the main principle. In 
practice the trustees should, we hold, further allocate the 
money available, and under certain great heads. For 
instance, they could not allow the executive Government, 
even if it wanted to do so, to allow the payment of the 
interest of the National Debt to get into arrears, because 
they, the Government, wanted to have a more spirited 


policy abroad or because they wanted to spend more on 








some alleged public necessity at home. Again, a rationed 
Government could not be allowed to spend. all the money, 
as it were, in socialistic cakes and ale and forget the ni ed 
for national security, that is, national defence. Subject, 
however, to these considerations, the Government, though 
they must be given a maximum, should, under the genera! 
supervision of Parliament as now, be permitted to save in 
one direction in order to spend more in another, and to 
present their estimates accordingly. Further, they should 
be allowed, as now, to vary, and, if possible improve, the 
methods of taxation. 

To translate all this into a concrete form the House of 
Commons should, in our opinion, first lay down certain 
general principles in resolutions. As a result of thess 
resolutions a small committee should be appointed—we 
would not have more than five members—and they 
should be chosen not because this or that man demanded 
to be present as a representative of this or that party, 
but solely for their good sense and financial knowledge, 
But here again expert financial knowledge must not ‘be 
preferred to . general wisdom. Even in matters of finance 
it is far better to have a man of sound judgment than an 
expert at figures. In finance, as in other matters, the final 
questions are in their terms simple enough. It is the 
power of choice and of judgment that is required, and 
not learning. It is only in the lower walks that the 
technical knowledge is required. This standing committee 
of Parliament should act as national trustees whose business 
it should be for a fixed period, say three years, to regulate 
the financial affairs of the nation, pull them together and 
get them on to a firm basis. We do not propose that these 
trustees, whose duty it would be to ration the Government 
as a whole and to some extent to allocate the money 
rationed, should have a huge new public department 
erected for them at the cost of several hundred thousands 


a year. On the contrary, we would give them the very 
smallest amount of machinery. They would have the 


right, of course, of calling for information and assistance 
from all the departments and of asking questions, and of 
insisting on getting the correct answers, but their work 
should largely be done for them on requisition. Almost 
all the facts they require are already chronicled and 
assembled. What is needed is not more knowledge so 
much as the moral force, the will-power, to use that 
knowledge. In our opinion, if each of these trustees had 
a private secretary, or, if you like, an official deputy, and 
a small mechanical staff of shorthand writers and typists, 
they would not only add very little to the burden of the 
taxes, but would be far freer in doing their work. They 
would have time to think and not be choked with paper 
and drowned in ink. We want the trustees to think and 
to act, not merely to write or collect statistics. We want 
them, indeed, to be proof against St. Just’s anti-bureaucratic 
jibe—* They think too little, and they write too much.” 
One thing it would be essential for the trustees to remem- 
ber: they must never let themselves be drawn into a 
discussion with any department of Government as to where 
or how savings can be made. That way failure lies. If 
they once were to try and do that they would, of course, 
become responsible for policy. What they must always 
have in their minds and on their tongues is something like 
the following: “* We do not know and shall not attempt 
to say how the money is to be spent in detail or where 
economies can be made. All we do is to bring to the 
attention of the executive the stern, hard, unsurmountable 
fact that there is only £X,000,000 a year to spend, and 
further to make them realise in public affairs what they 
all realise in private—namely, that if you have only a fixed 
income and youspend a quarter of it on a motor-car, you 
have only three quarters left for housekeeping and other 
expenses. That being so, you cannot indulge in the luxury 
of saying of any item of expenditure, * We must have this 
or that, “whatever happens.” The only way in which we 
can help you is to see that you pay the interest on your 
debt and do not let the essential welfare of the nation 
suffer by leaving it unguarded. Within these limits it 1s 
you, not we, who must decide how expenditure can be 
reduced in one place in order to allow it to be increased 
elsewhere. We shall not say you are spending too much upon 
education, or bureaucratic machinery, or subsidies to hous- 
ing, on red coats for the soldiers, or even upon administering 
Mesopotamia or Palestine, or on levying war upon Turkish 
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Nationalists or Russian Communists, or, finally, on attempts 
to bribe Irish Sinn Feiners to exchange the delights of 
shooting policemen in the back or intriguing with Germans 
or Bolsheviks for the glories of a Dublin Parliament. 
That is all policy, and we leave it to you. We are merely 
the financial skeletons at the feast who remind you of the 
day of audit.” 

It may perhaps be said that the Government would 
manage to get round a scheme like ours, and that we 
should still find a vast waste of money. We do not think 
so—provided the trustees did their duty, as we believe they 
would do. We believe that when they looked into the 
matter, as of course they must do, they would find, as 
Mr. McKenna tells us, the fact that taxation has already 
passed the limit of safety, and that, considering our com- 
mitments and the possibilities of a trade depression arising 
in the next three or four years, we must at once reduce the 
sum that can be allocated to expenditure by a hundred or 
possibly a hundred and twenty millions—Mr. McKenna 
puts the maximum sum which we can afford to raise by 
taxation at £1,000,000,000. The cutting off of a sum like 
a hundred and twenty millions, and the knowledge that 
they could get no more, would at once force the Govern- 
ment to carry out financial reforms which now seem im- 
possible. No person, either in public or private finance, 
ever cut down expenditure for the pleasure of it. It is only 
grim necessity that can make people retrench ; though, 
curiously enough, six months after the tooth is out they 
find to their astonishment that the things they thought 
absolutly essential were really non-essentials. 

We do not, of course, pretend for a moment that our 
scheme is a final or a perfect scheme. On the contrary, we 
are quite sure that our proposal could easily be bettered 
in detail. What we are convinced about is that the 
Government as a whole must be rationed, and that after 
that the Government itself must ration its own depart- 
ments and sub-departments as experience and_ policy 
demand. Unless that double rationing is done and carried 
out with the knowledge and belief that in the policies of 
great nations finance always says the last word, we shall 
never get through our troubles. Napoleon was a soldier, 
and yet he realized this fact, for did not he use the words 
which we have placed at the head of this article ? 





THE APPEAL OF THE ABBEY. 


T must have come as a shock to Englishmen, on opening 
their newspapers on Tuesday, to find a deeply-moving 
appeal from the Dean of Westminster on behalf of the 
Abbey. To be told that that noble and venerable 
church is “in danger of entering upon a phase of steady 
structural deterioration,” and that the Chapter, destitute 
of resources and heavily in debt, is faced with “ a desperate 
state of things,” has been an unwelcome surprise for most 
of us. A moment's reflection has shown that not even 
Westminster Abbey could remain unaffected by the depre- 
ciation of money and the rise of prices, and that its revenues, 
if barely adequate before the war, must now be wholly 
insufficient to maintain the services and to preserve the 
fabric against the incessant assaults of Time, the weather 
and the London smoke. Bishop Ryle, therefore, has done 
well to remind us of these unpleasant facts and to ask the 
English-speaking peoples for instant and substantial help. 
We have no doubt whatever as to the success of his appeal. 
The London papers, and particularly the Times with an 
eloquent leading article and an illustrated supplement 
which will be treasured for its remarkable photographs, 
lave faithfully expressed the Englishman’s deep-rooted 
affection for the Abbey as his chief national shrine. Even 
in these hard times, when it is impossible to expect the 
Treasury to do anything for the Abbey, English people 
of all parties and creeds will assuredly contribute as much as 
they can to such a worthy object. We are sure, too, that 
the Dean’s request will evoke a willing response from over- 
seas wherever men of English race and English speech 
are to be found. Anyone who entered the Abbey during 
the war must have been impressed at the sight of the 
soldiers from the Dominions and the Crown Colonies and 
from America who were always to be found carefully 
inspecting the great church whose name, to them as to 


us, was a household word. The Canadian flags deposited | of history and of religion. 





could observe without emotion. It revealed the true signifi- 
cance of Westminster Abbey as the church of the English- 
speaking world. 

Some of our readers may perhaps be inclined to resent 
the Dean’s world-wide appeal as a hint that England is 
not rich enough to maintain her most cherished historical 
monument. It may be true enough that, if English 
Churchmen had always done their duty by their Church, 
the Abbey authorities would not be in their present plight. 
But the point is that the Abbey is not our exclusive 
possession. We hold it, as it were, in trust for the men of 
our race who at different times have left the mother- 
country in order to found new colonies and nations in 
different parts of the world. When Captain John Smith 
and his companions set out to colonise Virginia in 1606 
Westminster Abbey was many centuries old. They would 
have repudiated with scorn the suggestion that by going 
to live on the other side of the Atlantic they had forfeited 
their English patrimony, of which the Abbey formed an 
essential part. The Pilgrim Fathers had no liking for 
the government and ritual of the Church, but they were 
above all sturdy patriots. It is too often forgotten that 
they went to New England not merely to escape from 
Bishops but also to preserve their English characteristics. 
They might have lived their lives peaceably enough in 
Leyden, but they did not want their children to become 
Dutchmen, losing all sense of their race. To them, too, 
in remote New England, the Abbey was the hallowed spot 
where all their kings had been crowned and where many of 
England’s greatest had been laid to rest. Thus it is not 
a question of asking Americans to contribute to the pre- 
servation of an English church. We have simply to 
acknowledge their right to help a church which has the 
same historic meaning for them as for us. In the long 
annals of Westminster Abbey the century and a-half 
that have passed since the Americans parted company 
with us are but as a day. The Abbey as it stands has 
been virtually unaltered since 1776, and most of the monu- 
ments were in the church which Franklin and Washington, 
as British citizens, must have known well. The unfortu- 
nate political differences that arose between us and our 
colonies did not and could not dispossess the Americans of 
their hereditary interest in the Abbey or in any other 
historic monuments of England. We have never been 
able to look upon Americans as “ foreigners.”” Popular 
usage, more potent than law, is decisive on this point, as 
every Englishman knows. The Abbey’s misfortunes have 
at least the good effect of emphasizing this immensely 
important fact. As for the Dominions, so young and yet 
so splendidly vigorous and powerful, their claim upon the 
Abbey is precisely the same as our own, and they will not 
fail to assert it. The coming Pan-Anglican Conference 
will be a profoundly impressive demonstration of the world- 
wide influence of the English Church. But it must be 
remembered that the appeal of Westminster Abbey is 
wider still, because it is based on the historic sentiment 
of a race and is not limited to any one Christian creed. 

To praise the Abbey is perhaps superfluous. Yet it is 
not unfitting to remark that the English-speaking peoples 
may be justly proud of their church, which is the highest 
achievement of English art, and may bear comparison with 
man’s greatest creations in any other country. The Abbey 
represents, too, the best work of English artists in many 
successive generations from early Norman times to the 
age of Wren, if not to our own day. Those who prefer 
English mediaeval architecture in its purest and most 
severe phase may seek in vain for anything to surpass the 
choir and the chapter-house of Westminster, while those 
who delight in the richly ornamented style of a later time 
will find nothing to equal, for sheer beauty of proportion 
and mastery of a difficult technique, the chapel of Henry 
the Seventh with the carved roof that is one of the wonders 
of the world. Few of us, however often we go into the 
Abbey, would profess to know it. Like Rome, the Abbey 
has always some surprises in reserve for its intimates. The 
great building that has evolved through a thousand years 
is in itself a history of English architecture at its best, and 
presents an infinity of problems to be solved. To artists 
and to all who care for art it is of incomparable and abiding 
interest. And with the claims of art it blends the claims 
The least imaginative, the most 
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through a church where Christian worship has been cele- 
brated daily for many centuries, and where in quiet chapels 
rest the famous dead from Saxon times to our own. West- 
minster Abbey amid the rush of London traffic stands 
apart, charged with the most sacred memories of the 
English-speaking peoples. What we have now to do, 
with right good will, is to preserve it for our posterity. 

While we sympathize most heartily with the appeal, 
we must add a word of warning. The Dean and Chapter 
should never forget that their duty is to preserve the Abbey 

and not to reconstruct it. When, as we hope, they find 
themselves possessed of ample funds, they will be sorely 
tempted to do more than i is necessary, on the plea, current 
among builders, that they “ ought to make a good job of it 
while ‘they are about it.” If that advice is taken, the Abbey 
will assuredly be ruined. Anyone who saw the great 
French cathedrals a generation or more ago, before the 
zealous and accomplished but entirely heartless architects 
of the Ministry of Fine Arts had got to work upon their 

‘ restoration,” knows how much of their charm has dis- 
appeared in the process and why they look “ faultily 
faultless, icily null.””. They may have been untidy and to 
some extent insecure, but they have been subjected to a 
wholly unnecessary amount of reconstruction, It would 
be a grave disaster if similar methods were adopted in 
Westminster Abbey, thanks to the generosity of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. The motto of the Dean and C hapter 
should be “ Safety First.” They must make good any 
part of the structure that is likely to fall. But they must 
certainly not seek to make every stone as neat and trim 
as if it had just come out of the mason’s yard. The time- 
worn surface of the Abbey, like the patina on an old bronze, 
is part of its beauty. We do not think that Bishop Ryle 
and his colleagues are iconoclasts in any sense, but, in 
view of the pressure that is likely to be brought to bear 
upon them from people with less reverence for the past, 
we may be forgiven for reminding them of the true princi- 
ples that should guide them in the expenditure of the 
Abbey Fund. 

Gifts to the Abbey Fund should be sent to :—The Right 
Rev. the Dean of Westminster, D.D., The Deanery, 
Westminster Abbey, London, 8.W. 1, and all envelopes 
should be marked * Westminster Abbey Fund.” Cheques 
should be drawn to * The Dean of Westminster or Bearer,” 
and crossed ** Bank of England.” 








IMPERANTE TIBERIO. 

FEXHE Secretary of State rose with a yawn from his study 

table, leaving on it the proof of a half-corrected despatch. 

He took down from a shelf a volume of a history of his own people, 

opened it where a marker was placed at a page headed * Antiqui- 

ties, Bk. XVIIL., c. IIL.,”’ settled himself in an armchair, and 

began to read. He had had a hard day’s work, and by the time 
he had read two paragraphs he dozed. This wes his dream. 

A thin sallow man, general appearance hard and ascetic, 
hair grizzled and scanty, wrinkles furrowing his forehead and 
cheeks, tired lines round dark keen eyes, was reclining on his 
clbow on a couch in a small bare room ornamented with frescoes. 
His costume was much like that which the Secretary of State 
had recently seen Caesar wearing in the house scene at St. James’ 
Theatre. Before him stood a young, square jawed, sunburnt 
man in the uniform of a Roman officer. 

* Well, Quintus,”’ said the man on the couch, ‘* there will be 
something for you to do here shortly. I had better explain the 
position. There is going to be trouble, nominally religious 
objections to this new aqueduct I am building here, but the real 
thing is that those two high priests have made up their differences 
for the time, and seem inclined to cut our threats instead of each 
other's. That by itself wouldn’t matter, but they have been 
corresponding with Vitellius’ Greck secretaries at Antioch; 
they know I am not in favour in that quarter; they know the 
stuff he has been writing to me about sympathetic methods, and 
they reckon on my not being supperted if I do anything. Since 
I gave way to them lest year over that matter of bringing the 
images of the Emperor here—which I certainly was a fool to do— 
they think lama hasbeen. Now I coyld stand a row with them, 
and with Vitellius too, but we have serious reports from the fron- 
tier. There are large bodies of Parthian cavalry on the other 
bank of the Euphrates ; none of our people are allowed to cross 





the river, and there are Parthian agents in this town. If we 
have real trouble here, the high priests will invite a Parthian 





raid ; that means war, and war is what they won’t have at Rome, 
If Tiberius were his old self, things would be different, but all 
his time is taken up in inventing new forms of vice at Capreae, 
and Sejanus must have peace. That is our position. The first 
card the Jews will play is a riot in this town. Can yoli deal 
with it?” 

“Well, sir,” said the officer, “if I have my own way, I can; 
if the Jews have theirs, I can’t. Their game would be a st raggling 
city riot, with my men entangled in the streets and their old 
women on the housetops with bricks. Those bricks always seem 
to pick out one’s best centurions ; and when they are gone my 
Gauls end Britons in a town like this would be no better than so 
many Jews. I couldn't control the town with two legions on 
those terms, and I have only acohort here. But give me as many 
Jews as you like in an open space where my men can deal with 
them, and I'll have Hierosolyma as quiet as a meeting of the 
Vestal virgins for the next year or two.” 

* Just so; then your work is finished and my troubles begin. 
Deputations from here to Antioch, complaining of my provocative 
methods and unparalleled brutality. Sympathetic reception of 
them by Vitellius. You know how he got his proconsulship ?” 

Quintus grinned. ‘I heard it was earned at Capreae.”’ 

“Yes; and he holds it by similar methods. I wish he had my job, 
or his old one of village judge. He'll report to Rome thet I have 
exceeded iny instructions ; his secretaries will write privately to 
Sejanus’ secretaries ; he will write privately to Sejanus, and I 
see my finish. Well, in a way I shall be sorry to leave this place, 
though it is a tough job for a Roman to govern Jews when he has 
Greek secretariats to knife him in the back. The Jews I rather 
like, though I'm about the only Roman who does so. Stupid 
and brutal, yes; but so are we sometimes, and with them one 
puts it down to that queer religion of theirs. Look at that poor 
fellow they insisted on crucifying last year. Not quite sane 
perhaps, but perfectly harmless, and with a curious sort of 
dignity of his own which made rather an impression on me. 
However, the priests would have his blood, and as it was a matter 
of religion I couldn’t find an excuse for interfering with them. 
Anvhow, this religion docs give them tenacity, and their brains 
are better than ours. I shouldn't wonder if they governed us 
some day. Personally, I wish we could let them have their 
country to themselves, but we can’t do that now, with Parthia 
on one side and Egypt on the other. Meantime, those fellows 
in Rome want the end but won't have the means. I could 
govern the Jews well enough, and keep them satisfied too, with 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, but what I get 
from Antioch is always Vin'tu curtis Judaeis oppedere ? 

“The Jews know that, and think they can behave to me as 
Vitellius hints that I behave to them. It is when their high 
priests and would-be tetrarchs get in with those Greek secretaries 
that we always have trouble. Of course, I might do nothing and 
report to Antioch, but after all there are 20,000 Roman civilians 
in Syria, with wives and children, and we remember here, if they 
have forgotten it at Rome, that 80,000 Romans were massacred 
in Asia Minor not so very long ago. However, let’s get to 
business. This is my programme. Have it proclwimed at once 
in the town that public meetings in the forum outside the 
praetorium are prohibited, and will be dispersed by force. If 
there are none, well and good; it will show that things aren't 
as bad as I think. If only small knots assemble, take no notice. 
If there is a big mob, take out your whole cohort, archers and 
slingers included, and disperse them so that they shan’t assemble 
again. Give them no time to get dangerous. It is better to 
kill a few score Jews now than to have to kill thousands of them 
next year, though not every Roman would think so. Of course, 
you will be in command yourself; this is no business for cen- 
turions. Is that clear, or do you want written orders 2?” 

** Quite clear, sir, thank you.” 

Quintus saluted and went out. 

The dream faded away, and then resumed itself as dreams de. 
The scene was the same, and the man on the couch was the same. 
This time his companion was a pale slight Greek, evidently of 
the writer class, with a small table before him on which were 
writing materials and a number of documents. 

** Well, Charicles,” said the man on the couch, “ have all the 
reports come ?” 

“Yes, your honour. The casualties in the forum were 379 
killed. Number of wounded unknown. The city is quiet. It 
is reported that there are differences between the city factions, 
each of them blaming the other. Several requests have come 
from city leaders asking for interviews to thank your honour 
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for restoring order. On the other hand, a deputation of the 
sicarit has left for Antioch, doubtless to make complaints there. 
The Parthian agents have left the city. The Parthian cavalry 
have disappeared from the Euphrates, and frontier trade has been 
resumed.” 

* Ah! not bad results for the price. Well, now for my 
despatch. What has Greck ingenuity to suggest about it ?” 

The Greek smiled. ‘Since your honour asks for my humble 
opinion, it is that it is judicious not to present at once too many 
facts to one’s adversaries, for admitted facts are always liable to 
be made the subject of misrepresentation by unprincipled persons 
skilled in the use of adjectives. A well advised litigant by no 
means discloses his whole case in the first instance; on the 
contrary, he conceals, so far as the law permits him, what may be 
subject to attack, and reserves what may be useful in reply. 
In affairs of state, moreover, the tactics of the great Fabius are 
those from which a wise man does not lightly depart. On these 
principles the course which I would respectfully suggest is to 
request the appointment of a commission from Rome, in order 
that full inquiry may be held into the ramifications of the 
Such 
a commission would no doubt be agreeable to His Excellency 
Sejanus and to the senate ; it would put the Jews in the position 
of accused instead of accusers, and it could be made to last over 
at least a year. By that time who knows what may have hap- 
pened at Antioch, Rome, Capreae, or on the Euphrates ? Mean- 
time, it is unnecessary to give figures of casualties, since the total 
It may be stated that inquiries 


conspiracy from which the recent disorders originated. 


is not precisely ascertained. 
are proceeding, and that the results will be reported when they 


are completed. It wouid also do much to disarm any possible 


attack on the score of casualties if the action of the military | 


tribune were condemned and disavowed. This can be done 
wittiout fear of contradiction, since he hed no written instruc- 
tions. Some such course as this, in my humble judgment, offers 
to your honour a prospect of security as complete as in human 
affairs we can look for.” 

*Thenk you, Charicles. 
Greek I should probably take it. 
Draft at once, stating plainly the action taken by the military 
tribune. Say that it was teken under my express instructions, 
and that I take full responsibility for it. Give the casualties as 
we have them, and say that if there are found to have been more, 
a further report will be made. Add that I anticipate no further 
trouble here, but that if there is any the measures already taken 
will be repeated.” 

The dream faded, and the Secretary of State woke up. He 
glanced at the book lying open on his knee, and murmured : 
* Interesting to compare our methods of governing dependencies 
with those of the Romans. I forget what happened to that 
governor. A good man in his way, but lacking in finesse.” 

He turned over the page, and read: ‘So Vitellius sent 
Marcellus, a friend of his, to take care of the affairs of Judea, and 
ordered Pilate to go to Rome to answer before the emperor to the 
accusation of the Jews.” 


Very sound advice; and were I a 
Being a Roman, I shall not. 


* Yes, I thought so,” said the Secretary of State. “ I expect 
their senate worked much as our House of Commons does. I 
rather wonder whether Jerusalem would have seen less of 
Vespasian and Titus if it had seen more of Pilate.” And as he 
passed his table to replace the book on the shelf, his eye fell on a 
passage in the proof which lay there, beginning, ‘‘ That Brigadier- 
General Dyer displayed honesty of purpose and unflinching 
adherence to his conception of his duty cannot for a moment be 


questioned. But——.” 





ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON—A STUDY IN HISTORICAL 
PARALLELS. 
[COMMUNICATED.] 
: ae life of Archbishop Tillotson covers one of those great 
turning-points in our national history when power was 


passing from a feudal aristocracy to the commercial classes and | 


when the breach between both was widened by doubts of the 
old Faith raised by the new discoveries of Science. By King 
William’s day the great names of Copernicus, Bacon, Galileo, 
Pascal, Kepler, Harvey, Newton had revolutionized the stand- 
point of the old theology, and men were sore puzzled how to 
reconcile the apparent discord between Reason and Revelation. 
Popery and Infidelity at once seized their opportunity. And the 


Church was thrown back on herself to fight the cause not of 
Party but of Truth. 


It is in the attempt to confront this double 











danger of Superstition and Scepticism that the Church of those 
days recalls in so many ways a comparison with our own. 

And not least in the person of her Primate. When Tennyson 
introduced Archbishop Tait to Queen Victoria he remarked that 
he was about to introduce the wisest Archbishop the English 
Church had had since Tillotson. The comparison was a fortunate 
one. Both Archbishops were men of the North and bred in 
ecclesiastical traditions outside the Church—for which both were 
all their life long harried with fictitious doubts about their 
Baptism or their Confirmation ! Both were destined to confront 
the quarrels raised by the High Church party, Tillotson becoming 
the reluctant opponent of Sancroft and the Nonjurors, Tait of 
Newman end the Tracterians. Both were Broad Churchmen 
of the most orthodox school, who aimed at comprehending the 
Nonconformists in @ revision of the Prayer Book which would 
have entailed the loss of the Athanasian Creed. And both lived 
in an age described by Tillotson himself as one ‘engaged in 
unravelling elmost all the received principles both of Religion 
and Reason.” 
of the Cambridge Modern History, * the opinion of educated men 


roe 


It was an age in which, according to the authors 


was coming round to toleration,” to satisfy which the 
Church School provided “statesmen” rather than Christian 
theologians, ‘‘men whose minds were emancipated from theo- 
logical prepossessions,”’ and ‘‘ whose chief characteristic was 
sobriety of judgment.” 

It was to this School that both Tillotson and Tait belonged. 
The keynote of their message was the equal danger of Superstition 
Hence they were never quiet in their constant 
Soth regarded with 


and Scepticism. 
invective against the Church of Rome. 
equal aversion that hero of the Mediaevalists and Tractarians, 
Thomas 4 Becket. Tait publicly described him in Canterbury 
Cathedrel as a “*semi-pegan,”’ and Tillotson as ‘‘ one whose pride 
might vie with Lucifer’s.’ In theologica] matters 
men of action rather than of thought, who were statesmen rather 
than theologians—Teit, like Tillotson, affronted the Nonconfovr- 
mist conscience by looser views than those usually accepted on 
the inspiration of the Bible, especially with regard to the earlier 
chapters of Genesis. In the Old Testament they both recognised 
a historic development in the times of God's reveletion. And 
in the New Testament Tait would probably have held with 
Tillotson that ** we do not think it necessary to believe that every 
argument used by our Saviour and His apostles is absolutely 
end in itself conclusive of the matter in debate” (Sermons, 
vol. i. 23). It is incidentally interesting to note that both were 
made Deans before becoming Archbishops and that both, on 
being nominated to the highest post, nobly offcred to retire in 
favour of a High Church rival—Tillotson of the nonjuring San- 
croft, Tait of Samuel Wilberforce. And in that high post both 
grew so weary of the opposition which their dominating person- 
alities encountered that they would have gladly resigned but for 
the personal wishes of their respective Sovereigns. To this day 
the memory of their name acts, among High and Low Church- 
men alike,as a bone of contention. High Churchmen still regard 
Erastians. And Whitefield probably expressed the 
of fanatics of the Low Church party when he 
announced that Tillotson knew no more of the Gospel than 
Mahomet. A sermon of Tait’s at Tunbridge Wells was in the 
same spirit criticised as no better than what could have been 





as became 


both as 
sentiments 


preached by Virgil. 

The parallel between Tait and Tillotson is all the more remark- 
able in that, as Dean Lake has pointed out, Tait’s * special hero 
in the English Church was for long, perhaps always, Archbishoy 
Tillotson” (Life of Tait, i. 139). It is rare in history when 
It is still more rare when they can be 
consciously carried out. Yet like situations may naturally be 
expected to produce like personalities for their control. A 
modern Plutarch would be of use to us to-day if he could present 
—say of Augus 


such parallels occur. 


us with more parallel portraits arranged in pairs 
tine and Calvin, Luther and Athanasius, Erasmus and Voltaire, 
Newman and Pascal, Bismarck, Burke and 
Demosthenes, Caesar and Napoleon, Rousseau and Tolstoy, 
Dickens and Fielding, Boccaccio and Balzac. Credulity, said 
Coleridge, is but incredulity looked at from behind. And the 
via media of the English Church will always tend to arouse 
precisely that two-fold antagonism from Rome and Atheism 
which the philosophy of the Middle Path is eminently calculated 
to call forth. 

It is chiefly by his Sermons that the memory of Tillotson is 


Cromwell and 


No other preacher in England has since attain d 


preserved. 
Wesley found that hig 


the fame of being a classic in his lifetime. 
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Sermons were read in every village in England. They still adorn 
the libraries of the English clergy, and will be read when Liddon 
and Spurgeon and Robertson are forgotten. They are part of the 
original endowment of the English language. Their style created 
the prose of Dryden and through Dryden the parliamentary 
language of Charles James Fox. 

Their signal merits are not far to seek. At a transition period 
in our nation’s history when England was shaken by contending 
factions there arose a mind of singular earnestness, real learning 
and cool calculating knowledge of the world which put forth all 
its powers in order to present the truths of revelation in the 
language of the average educated man. Tillotson possessed by 
nature commanding gifts of expression. He belonged to no 
party. He was the servant of Truth. He studied not men but 
man. He aimed at no consistency in his theological views but 
what the common sense of the text or the occasion demanded. 
He was thus able with happy inconsistency to speak of “‘ the 
glorious Revolution ” under William ILI., of the ‘* murder of an 
excellent King ” in Charles I., and of ‘“* the happy Restoration ” 
under Charles IL. (Sermons, i. 32). If he sometimes spoke like a 
Calvinist on ‘* the pangs of the new birth,” or at others seemed to 
dispute (like a Socinian) the hereditary character of Original Sin ; 
or if he confused, like the Romanists, Justification with a faith 
made perfect by good works and charity ; or if he dismissed the 
mtricacies of the Trinitarian controversy as a conceit ‘‘ con- 
founded and entangled in the cobwebs and niceties of the Schools” 
(Sermons, ii. 70); or if he held with the moderns that all our 
religion was sufficiently embraced in the Apostles’ Creed as 
explained by the first four General Councils (Sermons, i. 27) ; 
yet at other times he boldly asserted with the orthodox Catholics 
that Christ was God and that the two Sacraments were necessary 
means of present grace ; while with Calvinists he regularly asserted 
that the torments of Hell were eternal, and agreed with the 
Lutherans that Christ’s death *‘ not only expiated the guilt of 
sin and pacified conscience by making plenary satisfaction to the 
Divine Justice but also condemned sin because the impartial 
Justice of God did so severely punish it in His own Son when he 
appeared in the person of a sinner” (Sermons, ii. 85). 

But the prevailing quality of these sermons is their Good Sense. 
Tillotson reminds his sceptical hearers that the being of God 
requires other kinds of proof than those of mathematicalevidence, 
and that if all things were made by Chance then Chance for the 
first time and the last has shown a remarkable amount of wisdom 
in the ordering and contriving. Of Heaven he says that the 
dispositions that we carry out of this life we shall retain in the 
next. ‘A pen is always writing and making a faithful record 
of all the passages of our lives.” ‘* We do all things for eternity 
and every action of this life will have a good or bad influence upon 
our everlasting state.” No liar can afford to be a lazy man, 
for the first lie will require at least another to keep it in counten- 
ance. Sin he describes as involving for the Christian two 
difficulties: indisposition from within and opposition from 
without. In a very modern way he regards the times of the 
heathen as a preparation for Christ’s first and second comings ; 
and he looks forward to the day when the light of the Gospel shall 
yet be displayed in the conversion of India, China and Japan 
(Sermons, iii. 139). 

It is on the subject of Superstition and Scepticism that he 
unfolds his powers at their best. Transubstantiation he describes 
as a downright impudence against the plain meaning of Scripture 
and all the sense and reason of mankind. “ It is an absurdity 

fof that monstrous and massive weight that would make the 
‘wery pillars of St. Peter’s crack and requires more volumes to 
make good than would fill the Vatican.” The catch-question 
of the Romanist: “‘ Where was your religion before Luther ?” 
was of the same kind the heathen must have put to the Jews 
under Moses: ‘‘ Where was your religion before Abraham?” 
Reason, he averred, was the handmaid and not the enemy of 
Religion. ‘‘ Abraham’s faith is famous because, notwithstanding 
objections to the contrary, he did not blindly break through them 
nor wink hard at them, but looked them in the face.’ His own 
age he regarded as the worst that ever was and ripe for judgment. 
Business men he warned of the spiritual and intellectual atrophy 
that went with an exclusive desire for gain (Sermons, i. 36). 
Men in Society he warned of their insincerity in bandying hollow 
compliments—so much so that ‘“ our language is running into a 
lie’? (Sermons, ii. 1). Yet even here his good sense did not 
desert him. We carry our rewards and penalties with us into the 
world to come. There will be cooler degrees of Hell for the less 
blame-worthy ! 





Such is the pith of the 254 Sermons that are part of our national 
inheritance. The orator himself was a man of middle height 
with florid countenance and heavy jowl. So great was the 
interest when he preached that men would stand rather than 
vacate the only opportunity they could get to hear him. Yet, 
as with all our greatest pulpit-orators, the sermons were read from 
full shorthand notes deciphered by his wife before they were 
published to the world—the booksellers offering for the MS. copy 
the astonishing sum (as Macaulay truly says) of 2,500 guineas. 
He was pre-eminently the Chrysostom of the pulpit. And these 
Sermons everywhere betray the breadth and candour and 
liberality and inconsistency of Chrysostom’s type of mind, not 
least exemplified by his love of expounding “‘ the Bible and the 
Bible only” from a standpoint rather Greek than Latin, rather 
objective than subjective, more Arminian than Augustinian. 
Like Chrysostom, he was fond of citing the very words of the 
Greek Testament, correcting the common translation as he goes. 
And, while he heartily defended the reality of miracles, he was 
fond of quoting Chrysostom’s reason for their early discon- 
tinuance in the Church. atrnys rijs cummaxlas obmére Geirac 
(** Our religion no longer stands in need of this kind of support.’’) 
Such is the language of Reason as well as of Revelation. 

Next week the Pan-Anglican Lambeth Conference of some 300 
Bishops meets. This Conference owes much of its original 
initiative to Archbishop Tait. His Diary for the year of its 
inauguration (1867) records the characteristic entry : ‘* [thought 
the Romeward tendency more dangerous for our clergy than the 
tending towards Free thought.” That is precisely the attitude of 
mind that Tillotson would have adopted. In presence of the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress, headed by the irresponsible and 
obscurantist Bishop of Zanzibar and supported by “ forty 
Masses” (presumably “offered with intention” of disturbing 
the home Episcopate and the Government), we may well be 
thankful that the course of its proceedings will be guided by a 


son-in-law of Tait. Jn hoc signo vinces. 
A. H. T. Cuarke. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—Having written so frequently concerning the necessity 
for reducing Government expenditure, you will not, [| 
think, suspect me of any weakening in that direction if I 
suggest that there is something which presses even more 
for attention at the present moment than the question of 
economy as expressed in pounds, shillings and pence. Of 
even greater importance in its connexion with the real 
solvency of the country than the curtailment of national 
or individual cash expenditure is the question of whether 
our adverse trade balance and our industrial prosperity 
can be re-established if the present policy of rising wages 
with diminished output is allowed to pursue its course 

unchecked. 

It would, I suppose, be possible for any great commercial 
undertaking to reach bankruptcy along various roads. 
To mention only one: the concern itself might be con- 
ducted on sound lines and have in it all the elements of a 
paying proposition, and yet, through profligate extrava- 
gance on the part of the proprietors, there might occur 
the bankruptcy of the partners of the firm, and at least a 
temporary bankruptcy of the concern itself. In this case, 
however, it is highly probable that when the individual 
partners had paid the penalty of their indiscretions, the 
business itself might ultimately and without very much 
difficulty be rescued from its temporary misfortunes, and 
become once more a concern capable of producing new 
wealth. 

The difficulties might, however, be of another character, 
and in addition to or perhaps even without profligate 
personal expenditure on the part of the proprietors the 
business might be conducted on such unsound lines, 
and with such over-paid labour and other wastage, as 
ultimately to involve the bankruptcy of the proprietors 
and the complete wreckage of the business itself. 

To apply this very imperfect illustration to the financial 
and economic situation of to-day, I suggest that the greatest 
danger at the moment—greater even than recklessness in 
cash expenditure—is the apparent inability of the real 
wealth producers of the country, the wage-earners, to 
perceive the essential facts of the situation. What are 
those facts? The essential one is that the real cost of the 
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war and the actual losses arising out of the war cannot be 
measured in terms of money, and of that truth some evi- 
dence is afforded in the fact that if we were to be guided 
by the purchasing power of the community, as expressed 
in banking deposits, we might imagine that gain rather 
than loss had resulted, for the amount of those deposits 
has more than doubled during the war period. 

The real loss arising from the war, however, is one 
which has to be measured, not in money, but in goods and 
services. It is a loss which has resulted from five years’ 
transfer of productive energy to destructive activities and 
the permanent removal of an cnormous amount of pro- 
ductive power as expressed in the millions who have been 
killed or totally disabled by the war. These were the 
forces which in the pre-war period made for satisfying the 
needs of the world in food and materials, and contributed 
through this same process of production to wealth power, 
as expressed in the savings of the various communities. 

It might be supposed, therefore, that immediately after 
the conclusion of the war the first thought that would 
have been uppermost in the minds of the community would 
have been concerned with the great shrinkage in foodstuffs 
and goods which had resulted from the displacement of 
productive energies by war activities. And, as a result 
of these considerations, it might have been imagined that 
the nation would have been seized with the conviction that 
the one great need of the situation was increased industry 
and increased production so as to recover lost time and 
to make up for diminished productive power as a conse- 
quence of the millions killed in the war. 

Yet, as we know, the actual developments have been 
on very different lines to these. So far from perceiving 
that, both socially and economically, the erying need was 
to increase industry and increase production, it has been 
a case of ever-increasing demands on the part of the wage- 
earner for fewer hours of labour, while, as statistics unfor- 
tunately are showing only too plainly, the tendency has 
been to work, even during these shorter hours, with 
diminished energy, sothat the output per man is less to-day 
than it was during the war. Instead of a perception of 
the need for goods, and for the creation of new wealth 
through industry, the cry has been for shorter hours 
and more wages, although there are, perhaps, signs that 
the recipients are just beginning to perceive, through the 
diminished purchasing power of those wages, that they have 
been grasping at the shadow and losing the substance. 
The real facts of the situation, however, seem still to be 
most imperfectly realized ; and, even after making allow- 
ance for the fact that the wage-earner and the man in 
the street are not usually familiar with either financial or 
economic principles, it would almost seem, as if there must 
be some special explanation to account forthe extraordinary 
lack of perception on the part of so large a section of the 
community. 

There is, of course, such an explanation. In the first 
place, during the war whenscarcity of labour, ships, &c., and 
a host of other influences were lessening the supply of com- 
modities, the situation was camouflaged by such an expansion 
of credit, currency and wages as not only enabled the 
community to meet the higher prices, but actually stimu- 
lated consumption at every point. With credit, currency 
and wages expanding even more rapidly than prices them- 
selves, the community might well be excused for thinking 
that prosperity rather than adversity was the order of 
the day. A further circumstance which contributed to a 
misconception of the position was the fact that, both as 
regards credit and goods, the United States poured into 
Europe supplies on a scale which could not possibly be 
permanently maintained, from the standpoint of either 
the productive power of the States or the power of the 
receiving countries to make payment for the goods and 
services rendered. The third cause responsible for mis- 
placed complacency on the part of the people was the 
refusal of our spendthrift Government to recognize either 
the facts of the case or the supreme importance of bringing 
them home to the general community. 

To-day we have what may be described as a partial 
awakening to the real facts of the situation. Responsible 
Ministers, bankers, economists and enlightened business 
men know quite well that financial and economic salvation 
can come only through diminished internal consumption 


“{ increased production. The wage-carners, or a great 





mass of them, however, unfortunately still believe that 
present conditions can be indefinitely maintained, and 
perhaps even improved, either by a further transfer of 
wealth as expressed in money from capitalists to the wage- 
earning classes or by some further credit expansion, And 
it is Just here, in my judgment, where the whole question 
of national solvency or national bankruptcy is going to be 
solved, For, likening the affairs of the country once again 
to those of a private industry, it is a case, on the one hand, 
of the continuance of unsound conditions making inevitably 
in time for bankruptcy, or, on the other hand, of re-estab- 
lishing sound fundamental conditions which can be relied 
upon eventually to overtake the losses incurred through 
temporary excesses or misfortunes, and ultimately to 
restore prosperity. 

I suggest, therefore, that the one supreme need of the 
moment is to bring home—and it should not be impossible— 
to the wage-earner the fact that his own material interests 
and prosperity lie, not in the direction of higher wages and 
diminished output, but in the direction of increased output 
and lower prices. We know that in Russia at the present 
time wages are at a fabulously high level, and yet the 
recipients are starving. The control of financial and 
economic forces has—in that unhappy country—been 
placed in the hands of the ignorant, and the result has been 
too appalling for words. Let us beware lest in the passion 
for democracy and, in the case of the politicians, the passion 
for votes, the great heritage of wealth which has come down 
to us through many generations should he irretrievably 
squandered, not through a mere lavish expenditure of 
money, but through a sacrifice of the very laws and 
principles on which all prosperity is based. 

If only by reason of our great traditions, and in memory 
of the great sacrifices which have been made during recent 
years, it is impossible to be other than hopeful as to the 
ultimate successful solution of the many difficult economic 
problems with which we are now faced. In the greatest 
problem of all, however—namely, that of labour—we shall 
do well to remember that the agitator is abroad in the land, 
and it is for those who know full well how fallacious and 
how dangerous are the doctrines which he proclaims, not 
merely to confute them, but to show to the wage-earners 
the “ better way ” and the only road to prosperity. When 
once this fallacy of high wages and diminished output is 
realized by the wage-earners as a whole (it is already 
realized by a few), we shall have a return of sounder condi- 
tions and a fall in the cost of living. But until we reach 
that point the danger, both financially and socially, is 
great, threatening not merely the cash resources of the 
exchequer or of the individual, but the very power of the 
community to remain self-supporting, still less to accumu- 
late fresh stores of wealth.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, July 1st. ONLOOKER,. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} 

SOME ASPECTS OF 

{To tHE EDITOR OF THE 

Sir,—The wholesale adoption by Great Britain of the Zionist 
policy is one of the many decisions of the War Cabinet, or 
rather of the Prime Minister, which has passed unchallenged 
in the House of Commons. It is perhaps more remarkable that 
it has received almost universal approval by the Press. it 
constitutes, however, by no means one of the least momentous 
commitments which we have assumed as the result of the war, 
judged either from a financial or political point of view. Vor 
the average Gentile Zionism is essentially a war baby, begotten 
in a moment of careless cynicism, and adopted and fostered, 
So far as l am aware, nO 











ZIONISM. 


** SpectaTor.’’] 


from heaven knows what motives. 
definition has been vouchsafed of Mr. Balfour’s cryptic phrase 
“A national home for the Jews,” which has since passed into 
the terms of the mandate; and it is therefore not surprising 
that it has received interpretations differing widely in accord- 
ance with the aspirations or fears of the Jews and Gentiles 
more immediately concerned. In the first place, it must be 
realized that the nationalist feeling that has sprung up in the 
smaller countries as the result of the war has not left Palestine 
altogether untouched; and secondly, that the ratio of popula- 
tion in that country is in round numbers 80 per cent. Moslems, 
11 per cent. Jews, and 9 per cent. Christians. To the Moslem 
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majority the idea of “a national home for the Jews” is not 
only inconsistent with that of a comfortable home for them- 
selves, and with the ideal of self<letermination of smaller 
peoples, for whose rights they were told the war was being 
fought, but totally at variance with the terms of the Anglo- 
French declaration of November, 1918, which reaffirmed—in a 
manner entirely unwise, considering subsequent events—the 
principle of self-determination for Syria and Palestine in par- 
ticular. Moslem landowners and peasant proprietors realize 
that their security of tenure is threatened by the land hunger 
of the Jews, backed as it is by the superior organization and 
unlimited financial resources of Zionism. They are not vastly 
impressed, as are many carefully conducted visitors, by the 
comfortable and prosperous appearance of the Jewish model 
colonies, since they know that these colonies have never paid 
interest on the enormous capital lavished on them by Hebrew 
philanthropists; and they know also that most of the spade- 
work, both in the construction and agricultural life of the 
colonies, has been carried out by Moslem hired labour. 

The strongest feelings, however, in Palestine are religious 
rather than racial; and Moslems and Christians, whilst extend- 
ing a sympathetic toleration towards each other’s religions, 
unite in detesting that of the Jews. In the purely Christian 
villages of Beth!ehem and Nazareth no Jew may pass beyond a 
certain point; and similar restrictions are applied as regards 
Moslem mosques, where Christians are freely admitted. It is 
perhaps difficult for us in England to sympathize with this 
lack of religious toleration, but it must be remembered that 
the Christians of Palestine are living on the very scene of the 
betrayal and murder of the founder of their religion, and that 
Jerusalem has always been the focus of countless numbers of 
Christian pilgrims from all over the world, and has in con- 
sequence become also the focus of considerable religious 
fanaticism. The Moslems, too, have a genuine apprehension of 
Jewish designs on their sacred Haram enclosure, the most 
picturesque and beautiful spot in the Holy City, once the 
site of Solomon’s Temple, and now second only to Mecca in 
the eyes of pious Moslems all over Arabia. 


I do not propose to consider here the ethical justice of hand- 
ing over Palestine to the Jews, or what the feelings of the old 
Crusaders would have been at the thought of their descendants 
gaining the Holy Land only to make such a surrender; but I 
propose to discuss the possible effects of such action on the 
fortunes of the British Empire. For some months after the 
occupation of Palestine the British were hailed as liberators 
from the Turkish yoke, and all classes united to approve the 
traditional policy of even-handed justice and equal civil and 
religious rights for all, observed by the military administra- 
tion. Before long, however, misgivings arose as to Zionist 
leanings on the part of the British Government; and it is safe 
to say that at the present time the majority of Palestinians 
would prefer Arab rule, or even a reversion to Turkish mis- 
rule, to a British mandate coupled with preferential rights for 
Jews. The appointment of a Jewish High Commissioner leaves 
them aghast; and Arab propagandists, who assert openly that 
the British Government has been bought by Jews, find ready 
credence. 


Great Britain is concerned materially not so mueh with the 
fact of anti-Jewish sentiment in Palestine, as with the probable 
effect of the same; and this effect seems likely to develop in two 
clirections—financial and political. From the financial point of 
view, we stand committed to the expense of maintaining a con- 
viderable standing army “to hold the ring” for the Jews; 
whilst from the political point of view the Zionist policy must 
fend inevitably to embitter our relations with the local and 
neighbouring Arabs, and through them with Moslems all the 
world over. 

A contented Palestine would require only a small nucleus of 
British or British Indian troops; and would soon produce a 
locally enlisted army on the lines of India or Egypt, sufficient 
to protect its borders from Bedouin raids, and to maintain 
internal security. A discontented Palestine must he held 
strongly by regular troops, not only against independent Arab 
nationalists across the border, but in order to provide for 
internal security, and to prevent the local Arabs massacring 
the Jews. It is also likely to be a focus for anti-British prepa- 
ganda in sympathy with other Moslem countries whose expecta- 
tions Great Britain is considered to have disappointed. 
Another consideration that must closely affect us is Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. Under the terms of the mandate 
Jews are granted the unique favour of dual nationality; i.e., 
they are to be allowed to count in Palestine as Palestinians 
without giving up their British, German, Russian, or other 
nationality. It is not claimed even by the Zionists that there 
is any strong inclination on the part of Jews from England, 
America, or other countries where the Jew has settled down 
happily, to make permanent homes in Palestine; and the chief 
source of Jewieh immigration must of necessity be Central 








Europe or Russia. It is, to say the least of it, doubtful 
whether such immigrants will be a desirable acquisition for 
Palestine; and it requires little imagination to realize what 
opportunities such immigration will afford the Bolshevists 
(whose avowed design is the overthrow of the British Empire) 
for introducing into Palestine, and through Palestine to other 
portions of Asia and Africa, their pernicious agents and pro. 
paganda. It is on such financial and political grounds that 
Parliament should insist on having a voice in settling ques- 
tions of world policy, instead of giving a free mandate to a 
leader whose lack of political foresight, which succeeded his 
undoubted services in the war, is largely responsible for the 
present chactic condition of our relations with our late 
enemies.—I am, Sir, &c., Cavear. 

[“ Caveat’s ” letter deserves close attention. It shows how 
great a blunder was committed by the appointment of Sir 
Ilerbert Samuel. Its effect was to put a Zionist interpretation 
upon Mr. Balfour’s “ National Home for the Jews.” We do 
not believe Mr. Balfour meant pure and unadulterated Zionism, 
but after the selection of a Hebrew Zionist to rule in Palestine 
it will be almost impossible to get the Jews to take any other 
view.—Eb. Spectator. } 








SiR HERBERT SAMUEL AND PALESTINE. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—If the hack-word “ amazing ” had really been put out at 
grass, as your poet suggests, I should have had to hale 
it back to characterize your attitude on the Palestine question. 
You continue to gird at Sir Herbert Samuel’s appointment, as 
though no duty rested upon the Entente or the Legue of 
Nations to carry out the Zionist item of the Turkish Peace 
Treaty or the solemn promise which preluded it—a promise 
which was as dangerous to the Jews in enemy countries as it 
was valuable to the Entente at a dark moment in its fortunes. 
I was not surprised to see the Morning Post anxious to reduce 
Mr. Balfour’s pledge to “a scrap ef paper ’’—the Post is a 
militarist journal—but to find a respectable Christian organ, 
nay, the Christian family organ, backing and buttering up the 
Post, calls indeed for the impugned epithet. The fact that the 
present Palestine plan is a disastrous defeat for tle cause for 
which Dr. Herz] besought my services a quarter of a century 
ago, and that the appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel is a mere 
cover for the practical repudiation of the Balfour promise, adds 
to the audacity of the pretence that a damnosa haereditas has 
been inflicted upon poor suffering Britain, already staggering 
under the “too vast orb of her fate.”” The Morning Post 
actually declares that the Jews get everything and England 
nothing. The truth is the exact reverse. Indeed, the acquisi- 
tion of a buffer-State for the defence of Egynt has been the chief 
argument put forward by the Manchester Guardian in its 
persistent plea for Zionism. 

The idea that without any special status or privileges a 
“ Jewish National Home” can emerge in Palestine in face of 
the present Arab preponderance—even though this is far 
smaller than the fifteen to one which you allege—is an illusion 
all the more pitiful because so many millions of homeless wan- 
dering Jews have been shamelessly buoyed up with a Messianic 
dream, the collapse of which cannot fail to be tragic. But a 
certain enrichment of population and fertility must as inevit- 
ably ensue in the new and largely derelict British possession 
under such an able administrator as Sir Herbert Samuel, 
especially with so much Jewish enthusiasm to exploit, and if 
he is as “‘ timid and weak-hearted ” as you say, all the less 
chance of his departing from the official British tradition in 
favour of his own race. The Arab will soon learn that Sir 
Herbert Samuel has not the remotest intention of enslaving or 
evicting him, and will as little justify your fears of a Jewish 
domination as my hopes of a Jewish State. As for your idea 
that Mr. Lleyd George had to find him a good iob, it is an open 
secret that he refused office under the present Premier, loyally 
sticking to Asquith. England is to be congratulated on so able 
and high-minded a servant, though his appointment is to 
Zionism proper a shorter way of spelling disappointment. The 
headship of a Jewish hero like Jabotinsky was necessary in 
Palestine, if Israel—like other beneficiaries of the war for the 
principle of nationalities—was to re-enter the circle of nations: 
the real makers of history come not frorh Cabinets but from 
prisons.—I am, Sir, &c., IsragL ZANGWILL. 
Far End, East Preston, Susser. 





“AN UNARMED CROWD.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “* Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Publie opinion on General Dyer’s action at Amritsar 
has been greatly prejudiced by the difficulty that we here have 
of realizing conditions as they exist in India. Thus indignation 
is expressed at the cowardice of troops firing on an unarmed 
crowd. To us an unarmed mob means a harmless or ineffensiv 
mob. That is a mob not on the offensive, or on the war path. 
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The temper of a crowd in a European city may be judged at 
once by it being unarmed or armed. ‘There, arms of sorts, 
muskets, &c., are ready to hand, and one of the first acts of a 
dangerous crowd is to pillage armourers’ shops. In India an 
unarmed crowd—that is, one which does not bristle with guns, 
spears, &c.—<loes not not necessarily mean a harmless crowd. 
It is unarmed for the simple reason that in India the Arms 
Act is so rigidly enforced that no arms are available, only a 
few persons of high character and position being permitted to 
possess arms under licence. And as for plundering armourers’ 
shops, these are not to be found save in the headquarter towns, 
where arms are imported and sold to Europeans with licences 
and registered under very strict conditions. 

But because the Amritsar crowd did not bristle with guns, 
and other offensive weapons, it is not to be assumed that it was 
unarmed. No estimate can be made of the knives, hatchets, or 
erowbars and other murderous implements which were to hand. 
But this at least is known, that‘a large proportion of the men 
carried the Danda or quarter-staff, of stout bamboo, four or 
five feet long, shod with iron rings and clamps, a most murder- 
ous weapon with which a powerful man can, it is said, kill a 
buffalo or a tiger at a blow. It was with such weapons that 
the European Bank officials, murdered on a previous day, are 
said to have been done to death. Large numbers of these staves 
were imported into Amritsar about this time. The marauders 
who came in from the villages most probably carried them, and 
it has been stated that they formed into hodies called the 
Danda Fauge, or the Quarter Staff Brigade, for offensive pur- 
poses. Then the temper of the crowd is to be considered. The 
firing took place on April 14th. The disturbances and murder 
of thé Europeans and destruction of property commenced on 
the 10th of the month, and for days the neighbourhood had been 
in a state of revolution. Telegraphs cut, the railway line torn 
up, stations and public buildings, including a church, destroyed. 
Europeans murdered. The mob had already been fired on 
two or three occasions, a state of siege existed, and the populace 
had been forbidden by proclamation to assemble in crowds. It 
is specially to he remembered that the rioters, some of them at 
least, had tasted Llood, that in joining the mob all had been 
guilty of an offence against the law, and that they might thus 
all be judged to be on the war path. Had General Dyer on the 
first day of the excitement before the murders of Europeans 
and other atrocities had been committed fired on a mob, his 
action might be otherwise judged, but no one with any know- 
ledge of India will consider him to blame for inflicting severe 
punishment on a so-called unarmed mob whose temper was 
evident, and who, if they had received but a slight warning, 
might have so dispersed as to be able to attack the Europeans, 
men, women and children, collected together in the Civil 
Station. What this might have meant may be best described 
in the words of the Archbishop of Simla at the close of his 
letter to the Times of May 26th, 1920:— 

“Let the British public be under no illusion. This peril of 
murder and lust, loot and desecration, at the hands of an 
Oriental mob, excited by unscrupulous propaganda to racial 
and fanatic frenzy, is not the wild fancy of a timid imagina- 
tion; it is a clear inference from ascertained facts. Is there 
nohody to tell you the whole truth? You have perhaps heard 
of the destruction of buildings sacred and profane. Did you 
ever hear of the eighty European women and children gathered 
together at a rallying point in Lyallpur, waiting for the troops 
to protect them, and concerning whom the mob put up notices 
saying there were so many English women to be ravished? ” 


Sir, &e., ANGLO-INDIAN. 


—I am, 





THE PUNJAB DISTURBANCES. 

1 EpiTror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sirn,—May 1 he permitted to point out to your correspondent, 
Sir James Wilson, that he mixes up “ Martial Law” with 
“Duties in Aid of the Civil Power ’’? In the case of the former 
there are no regulations whatever laid down in the K.R. or 











less than 2 per cent. of the “ budmashes ” at the Jallianwala 
Bagh, who outnumbered his riflemen by 400 to 1, and who no 
doubt were armed with “ lathis,” also some of the same “ bud- 
mashes ” had been killing every isolated European for threa 
days previous whom they could lay hands upon, also that 
many more such ‘“ budmashes” were marching on the city, 
all of whom turned tail when they heard of the Jallianwala 
Bagh.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. E. Rew, Colone!. 
52 Sedlescombe Road S., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





SINN FEIN PROPAGANDA. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Professor Henry quotes one man, Lord Campbell (not a 
very good authority), to the effect that in 1833 the English hated 
the Irish. It is an absurd deduction to make from one man’s 
speech; but at all events another man of those times thought 
quite differently—my own grandfather, Sir Francis Burdett. 
He had great sympathy with the Irish and often visited Ireland. 
I have letters of his showing this, and it must be remembered 
that he led a party, though in Parliament a small one, and 
there can be little doubt that his followers agreed with him, 
to say nothing of his constituents, since he always freely 
expressed his opinions.—I am, Sir, &c., LATYMER. 


(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Professor Henry’s letter reminds me of a meeting I once 
attended in South Africa, where Irish propagandists told a 
horrible tale of British rule in Ireland. The Boers were im- 
pressed, but before they swallowed the story some of them 
asked me whether it was true. I replied that it was true, but 
that most of it dated back to times when the Boers themselves 
were exterminating the wild Bushmen, to the period when the 
man who stole a sheep was hanged, and when throughout the 
world there was less tolerance and humanity than we have 
since learned. I told them, too, that since then the British 
people had paid a heavy bill to buy out the Irish landlords 
on behalf of the Irish peasants; that in Ireland there was no 
racial or religious distinction except what the people made for 
themselves; and that under the law the people were exactly as 
in England, except for the land laws, in which they were more 
highly favoured. 

The level-headed Dutchmen began to wonder what the Irish- 
men had been grousing about. They, too, had old tales, espe- 
cially one about some rebellious Boers who, after the scaffold 
had broken under them, had been hanged again. But though 
this and other stories are told in Boer households, they are 
told as old tales, as the French might tell of Joan of Arc, or 
the Welsh of the Rebecca riots, as having no application to the 
questions of to-day. Whatever dead men did in 1833 or pre- 
viously cannot be attributed to the men of to-day, and when, 
in their foreign propaganda, the anti-British Irish revive these 
old tales as though they were things of yesterday, our Govern- 
ment or some other body should see that they are properly 
dated. There were faults on both sides in the old days, but 
there is no need to dwell upon that. That there have been but 
few faults on our side in the present generation 
the fact that the anti-British Irish propagandist has to rake 
up ancient history for gri 





is proved by 





evances against us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JENKIN JENKINS. 

Gelly, Cymmer (Port Talbot), 
P.S.—Your correspondent refers to the “‘ hate” ef the Irish 
in °33 and thereabouts. True, judging hy terature of 
those days, the Irishman was not vith our ancestors. 
But in recent times we have more i 
Wilde, Bernard Shaw and other 
ontent, and we grovelled at their 
And even “ Easter Week” made no 
difference to a popular Irish play that was running at tho 


time.—J. J. 


Glamorgait. 





jeer at us to their hearts’ 
feet and asked for more. 

















anywhere else. “Martial Law” is no law, but has been | THE FRENCH ACADIANS 
defined as the will of the general, or other officer, in command. | [To tne Eprror oF THE “ Spectator."’] 
In other words, he has an absolutely free hand. On the other | Sirn.—I read with intere-t a few weeks ag Mac} 3 
hand, under the heading of ‘ Duties in Aid of the Civil Power " | letter on the French-Canadions of Quebec, he ens y 
(K.R. 948-968), it is laid down, among other things, that “‘ the corres) lence, and am t I Wi t ibout som 
magistrate is to be present and that the Riot Act is to be read, | other French-Canadians. At vestern e! va S ° 
if possible,” that “‘ the magistrate and oflicer are each respon- | along the barr¢ wind-swe . e of an arm of the B of 
sible, respectively, for anything done or ordered by them which | Fundy, there dwell the de lants of the few French Acadians 
is not justified hy the circumstances of the case,’ that ‘Sif the | who eseaped expulsion in 1759. 17 listrict is ki 1 3 
officer thinks it unnecessary to take immediate action if is not | French Town and the people s lialect 1 is 
obligatory (my italics) upon him to do so, nor will he con- | hard to 1 for i ich is the 
tinue any action longer thon he thinks it absolutely necessary.” | Stratfor y ord I} s to a! 
(My italics.) I may add that there is no menti in the K.R. | Along a street some yl dered < \ 
of the words used by Mr. Montagu, and Sir J. Wilson, that des by houses, 1 will not tant 
“the minimum of force neces ary should he used.” Even it worship. They are a fait rosperous nmunity, engaged ia 
is implied, surely the officer must alone decide what is | fishing, lumbering, and } ling weoden s. Their-h 
“minimum of force’? In the ease of General Dyer, it | though very plain and s m tably fi 
not seem to have been brought to notice that he on'y killed | nished and gs] far as I hav ‘ ble te 
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observe. Quite a few own motor-cars, but the advantage of 
having water laid on in the house does not seem to have 
occurred to them yet. 

In dress, too, they differ from the rest of the Province. The 
older. women still wear the black kerchief that forms the 
headdress of the French peasant-woman, and the dress of the 
younger women can only be described as hideous. They show 
none of the love of finery and display that is so eminently 
characteristic of all Canadian and American women. It is on 
their churches that they vent their love of beauty and display. 
All their churches are large and lavishly decorated inside, and 
St. Anne’s at Church Point, their great rallying place, is a 
marvel of beauty. Observing them at one of their great fes- 
tivals one would say they were a priest-ridden people, but are 
they? It seems to me that, like the Oriental, their concern is 
more with the next world than with this, and they care little 
for the amusements and attractions of this life. Those who 
cannot devote themselves entirely to the religious life seem 
to aim at getting as near to it as possible. 

There are plenty of Catholics of Irish and Highland extrac- 
tion in Halifax and other parts of Nova Scotia, but, with few 
exceptions, they bear no resemblance to these French- 
Canadians, who so far are not numerous enough to constitute 
a “problem,” but are nevertheless interesting to observe and 
rtudy.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—For a considerable time some of us—I do not refer to the 
Council of the Life and Liberty Movement, whose views on the 
subject I have no means of knowing—have desired to enter into 
eloser relationship with the Free Churches. Some time ago we 
were asked to do nothing until after the next Bishops’ meeting, 
but lately we have been admonished to hold our hands until 
after the Lambeth Conference. The Lambeth Conference 
approaches, and our minds are now being prepared by some 
who will be present for what would be for us something 
approaching a calamity. We are advised that the Conference 
is not likely to come to any very definite decisions, nor are its 
findings to be regarded as anything more important than the 
opinions—weighty, no doubt—of a number of Bishops who have 
heen called to confer in the Library at Lambeth. This would 
ereate a very difficult position for those who are seeking definite 
ond authoritative guidance on what are surely the most urgent 

problems that now confront the Catholic Church. 

During the last few years we have frankly altered our point 
of view. We desire now, for a variety of reasons, the chief of 
which is what we think we have learned during the war of the 
mind of our Master, to receive as communicants; at the altar in 
eur Churches all lovers of our Lord Jesus Christ who are 
willing and able to say, ‘ Lord, I believe, help Thou mine un- 
belief.’ Further, we desire that those clergy who are of our 
mind should not be regarded as disloyal to their own Church 
or to their belief on the subject of Episcopacy if they accept, 
from time to time, the invitations of Free Church ministers 
to receive Communion in their Churches. These questions, we 
venture to think, are the vital ones, and other things, as, for 
instance, interchange of pulpits, are in our judgment sub- 
sidiary and relatively unimportant. It is here that we 
passionately ask for decisions. Are we loyal priests within the 
Church of England if we proceed to these lengths? We do not 
know, and we desire to be told by men who are not only 
eminently capable of expressing the mind of the Anglican Com- 
munion, but are also its accredited leaders in matters of faith 
and doctrine. Not for a moment do we suggest that our judg- 
ments are necessarily right. Desiring, as we do, the good of 
the Church as a whole and not merely the indulgence of our 
own particular fancies, I believe we would prefer that the 
decisions should go against us rather than that the Church 
should continue in these days to have no voice and make no 
ruling on subjects of such primary importance. 

May I be permitted, as representing a possibly small and 
rather inarticulate minority within the ministry of the Church 
of England, to beg that the Bishops who shall meet at the 
Lambeth Conference will not hesitate, under the guidance of 
God, to declare their mind—whatever the consequences may be 
to us—with no uncertain voice? I am venturing to crave the 
hospitality of your columns during the week when another 
point of view will no doubt he expressed with great weight and 
eonrage in the Albert Hall.—I am, Sir, &e 


H. R. L. Suepparp. 





THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—Would you allow me to try and clear the issue raised by 
the defeat of the Bishops on the Divorce Bill and to attempt 
to furnish an answer to the two questions now on everybody's 
lips: (1) What is the Chureh tradition on this subject? and (2) 








Why did the Lords bring in so doubtful a measure at all? 
(1) Our Lord definitely and distinctly tolerated, if He did not 
positively sanction, the principle of divorce carrying with it 
the privilege of re-marriage of the innocent, if not of the guilty, 
party (Matt. v. 32, xix. 9). S. Paul extended those facilities, 
not for divorce, but for separation, without the privilege of 
remarriage, in the case of unfortunate mixed marriages of 
Christians with heathens (1 Cor. vii. 10-15). This view was 
admitted by the early Church, both Eastern and Western, 
until Augustine misled the Roman branch of the Western 
Church; but he afterwards retracted his original opinion and 
regarded the whole question as too “ obscure ” and “ intricate ” 
(latebrosissima) for him to come to any final decision for 
himself (Retr. i. 19, ii. 47; de fid. et op. 19). 

The Roman Church, on the other hand, by holding marriage 
(in the teeth of the New Testament) to be “ indissoluble,”’ was 
driven, as Bishop Wordsworth has shown, to a_ practical 
“laxity ” as formidable as its theoretical “strictness” (Minis- 
try of Grace, pp. 248, sq.). In the nineteenth century two cele- 
brated Roman Catholics, Hug and Déllinger, started to evade 
an awkward issue by inventing (in the teeth of all MS. evidence 
of the use of Janguage and of early tradition) the double fiction 
that our Lord’s words of dispensation were an editorial interpo- 
lation and that the sin He referred to meant one committed 
before marriage. And these airy fictions are repeated by extreme 
High Churehmen to-day! Our impartial Archbishop (like the 
early High Churchmen, Bishops Hammond, Cosin and Jeremy 
Taylor) championed the New Testament view, which is that of 
Nature and Reason, and was admitted by later Romans, such 
as Cardinal Cajetan, Popes Zachary and Gregory ITI. 

(2) The abuse of our Lord’s language as to adultery auto- 
matically cancelling the marriage bond has always led to the 
temptation of committing this crime as the only means of 
getting relief by divorce. To meet that difficulty the Lords 
came forward with a proposal which certainly goes beyond the 
New Testament sanctions by extending divorce to (a) three 
years’ desertion, (bh) proved insanity, and (c) incurable drunken- 
ness. To this the Archhishop—who took an honourably inde- 
pendent course—demurred as going too far. But what had the 
Bishops to offer in its place? Little beyond the strange conten- 
tion of two Catholic peers (the Roman Lord Braye and ¢]) 
Anglican Lord Halifax) that marriage was “ 
a “sacrament.” And history has shown what laxity 
phrase involves in the mouth of a Catholic. 

The whole question is one on which the early Church wa 
hopelessly divided (Bingham, A., XVI. xi. 6; XXII. ii. 12), and 
is hy no means a purely Church issue. The guarded langnuag 


indissoluble ”’ and 


of the Archbishop on this delicate controversy will, I hope, 
studied as it deserves to be by every impartial Englishmar 
I am, Sir, &e., A. H. T. Crarns 


The Rectory, Devizes. 





THE DIVORCE BILL. 

(To the Epiror or THE “ Specravor.’’] 
Str,—Without entering into theological or ecclesiastical que 
tions, there is one point on which all professing Christians 
probably agreed. It is that man was meant to be monog . 
Divorce in any form is a decline from an original standard. 
Our Lord’s words are: “ From the heginning it was not “ 
People are afraid to tell democracy the truth, and app 
think it cannot be expected to practise any sort of forethougist 
or self-control. I have read hundreds of letters, speech 


‘ 


articles on the divorcee question, and have never seen any allu- 
sion to the simple, if unpalatable, fact that there are ho 
be unhappy marriages so long as people refuse to he guid 

the choice of their partners by the ordinary common sense t 
would certainly exercise in the choice of a pair of boots. It is 
nature’s way of punishing them for their folly, and deterring 
others from following their exainple. The real points at issue 
are how far the erring minority have a right to expect statu- 
tory relief from the consequences of their own actions a 





possible expense of the common welfare; and how far the 

by granting such relief is in danger of weakening the s« 

responsibility in its individual members.—I am, Sir, ¢ 
Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. Norton G, Lawson. 





THLE EXCESS PROFITS DUTY. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectatror.’’) 


Srr,--I notice an article- 


Union with regard to the Excess Profits Duty. Y« 
spondent, who signs himself ‘* Onlooker,’’ distinctly infers 1) 
our cpposition to the Excess Profits Duty has teken the 1 

of a personal attack on Mr. Austen Chamberlain, This is abs 
lutely incorrect. My committee and those responsible f t 
management of the affairs of this Union have the gre 

sonal regard and respect for Mr. Chamberlain as a n 0 
objection is to the tax, and the fact that Mr. Chom! 


wv, rather, a letter—which appeared 
in your paper on June 19th last referring to tlie act { this 
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happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer at the moment has 
nothing at all to do with the case. We should fight the tax just 
as bitterly if-anyone else were at the head of the Treasury. I 
am particularly anxious to make it quite clear that we have 
no feeling of animosity towards the Chancellor. It is to the 
incidence of the tax that we object, and nothing else.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. W. CueesMan, 

General Secretary, National Union of Manufacturers (Incorporated). 

6 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 

[‘‘ Onlooker ”’ writes in reply :—“ The article to which your 
correspondent refers contained no suggestion of any intention 
on the part of the National Union of Manufacturers to conduct 
a personal campaign against the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Indeed, the criticism contained in the article was directed 
rather against attacks made in certain sections of the Press. 
Since the article to which your correspondent refers was 
written, however, it has become impossible to ignore the 
advertising campaign conducted by the National Union of 
Manufacturers. The vehemence of the attacks on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the advertisements which have 
appeared are, I may say, nowhere more deprecated than in 
leading banking circles, where the retirement of the Chancellor 
would be regarded as something in the nature of a misfortune.” 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE TRUE CULPRITS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Why does the public continually grumble at the large 
amount of National Expenditure ? It can be divided under 
three heads:—(1) the service of the National Debt, (2) the 
Fighting Services, (3) £500 millions sterling Civil Service Esti- 
mates, which is, for the most part, expenditure on Social 
Reform (another namie for political bribery). The interest on 
the National Debt cannot be reduced without defaulting, in 
which case no more money could be raised by voluntary loans 
from the public when the time again comes that the nation 
has to fight for its life, perhaps two generations hence. The 
Fighting League of 
Nations, even if it eventually becomes effective, could not 
enforce its decrees unless it could threaten wrong-doers with 
Therefore, it is only in the Civil 
Service Estimates that a reduction can be made. No man in 
the House of Commons would dare to advocate the cutting down 
of the main causes for this £500 millions of expenditure, namely, 
the policy of Social Reform, Old Age Pensions, Housing, War 
Pensions, Education, Unemployment, Passenger Fare, and 
Bread Subsidy, and every other kind of dole, all of which have 
to be covered by taxation, of which we are now complaining 


Services have to be maintained. The 


punishment for disobedience. 


As for grumbling about the salaries of officials of the Trans- 
port Ministry, if the whole of them worked for nothing you 
would, perhaps, save two million pounds per annum. What is 
that compared with the expenditure of £500,000,000? That is 
not where the so-called ‘‘ Government extravagance ”’ lies. The 
extravagance comes from the Democracy, or, in other words, 
from about eighteen millions of electors who sponge (by the 
conduit-pipe of taxation) upon the work of the two million direct 
tax payers. If people in this country, including Mr. Asquith, 
desire to reduce National Expenditure let them stop the clap- 
trap about the salaries of Government officials, and advocate 
m public platforms throughout the country that £250,000,000 
should be cut out of the Social Reform (political bribery) pro- 
gramme. 
policy he would get scarcely a vote at the next election. And 
why ? Because the spongers (Democracy) henefit by excessive 
National Expenditure, and will only vote for the men who 
advocate the excessive National Expenditure. The eighteen 
million voters are those to whom the country should adjudge 
the blame for high National Expenditure, for it is they who 
force the expenditure upon their Members of Parliament, who, 
in turn, form the Government to give effect to the views of the 
spongers. Perhaps Mr. Asquith will remember that when he 
talks on the next occasion about ‘‘ Grandiose Ministries.” It 
is time that the falsehood involved in the statement of ‘‘ Govern- 
ment extravagance ” were nailed to the counter and the truth 
branded on the foreheads of the eighteen million voters who 


If a Member of Parliament were to advocate such a 


compel the expenditure, and profit by it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
D. K. McKenzzre. 





“THE CHRONOLOGY Oi 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “ 

S1r,—Might I again venture to appeal urgently to your readers 
for assistance with regard to the publication of the third 
Chronology of the War (Constable and 


THE WAR.” 
SrecraTor.’’! 


volume (1918-19) of thi 
Co.)? As | stated in my letter appearing in your issue of 
May Ist, I1.M.’s Treasury has refused to publish the third 
voluine, although quite ready for the press, on the grounds 
under whose auspices the 


that the Ministry of Information, 


first two volumes were published, is defunct. 





that my appeal to your readers only resulted in the sum of £13 
being subscribed towards the £350 asked for, and I have not 
yet succeeded in raising even two-thirds of that sum. All sub- 
scriptions will be most gratefully received and acknowledged 
by me. I would remind your readers that subscribers of £5 
and over will receive the complete work (three volumes and 
atlas), whilst those of between £2 and £5 will be sent a copy 
of the third volume.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwarp GLercuen, Major-General. 
35 Catherine Street, §.W. 1. 





A NEW SCIENCE. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Referring to the letter under this title in a recent 
issue, it may interest your readers to know that a similar 
method of teaching was adopted by the late Professor Samuel 
J. MacMullan, of Queen’s College, Belfast, when he was Head- 
Master of Cookstown Academy, in County Tyrone, fifty years 
ago. He chose two senior boys, and allowed them to call sides 
until all the boys were arranged in two groups in opposition 
to each other; Mr. MacMullan sat in the middle of the school 
with an atlas on his knees; any boy in group A was at liberty 
to name any place on any map, and if a boy in group B was 
able to point the place out inside a certain number of seconds, 
the boy in A was obliged to change sides, and become a member 
of group B. Then a boy in group B would name another place, 
and if a boy in A found it in the given time group A secured 
a prisoner from B, and this continued for half an hour. After 
a few Saturdays’ practise it was almost impossible to name a 
spot in the world which could not be instantly found.—I am, 


Sir, &c., t Ce ae 
THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
{To tHE Epiror or tHE “ Spectaror.’’] 


Str,—I have read the correspondence in your recent issues on 
this subject with great interest. With regard to the dropped 
plumes, I cannot bring myself to believe in the patient Spanish- 
Indian hunter waiting until the birds shed the feathers “ in the 
course of nature,” especially as a “‘ dead” feather—as these 
dropped plumes are called—is worth only one-fifth or one-sixth 
of a “live” feather. I am afraid that I entirely agree with 
Mr. Massingham in the use of the words “ unsePupulous propa- 
ganda.’” One can almost hear the jangling of the wires ag 
they are being pulled.—I am, Sir, &c.,  H. Hesxera-Pricnarn. 





{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I have read with interest not unmingled with amusement 
the irrefutable arguments hy 
spondents have proved that “ Egret Farms” do not and cannol 
exist in Sind. In the spring of 1914 I had occasion to visil 
a small village on the banks of the Indus some 40 miles above 
Sukkur. It was a cluster of fishermen’s huts of reed and 
thatch; most of the huts were “ Egret Farms,” half the hui 
being the family living room, the other half the egret pen. 

Once seen, it formed a picture to live in the memory; the 
the man and 


which certain of your corre 


contrast between the dinginess and poverty oj 
his family, and the snow-white plumage of the birds, each 
worth many rupees. Lach pen seemed to contain from thirty 
to forty birds. 

I was informed that the plumes were taken twice yearly, 
only once a year were they at their best, and then they fetched 
their weight in gold from the “ bunnias’”’ (Hindu tradesmen) 
of the market town of Shikarpur. 

One or two plumes were removed for my benefit; the birds 
tame as chickens, did not object very strenuously, but no doubt 
feelings were deeply hurt. I shall await with 
pronouncement (a) as to the 


their finer 
anxiety your correspondents’ 
reality of my existence, (b) whether I am a liar, or merely a 
knave, (c) what percentage of trade profits I receive from the 
Shikarpur bunnias.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CiviL SuRGEON. 


THE THRESHER AND THE WHALE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me a little space in your interesting 
columns to reply to a letter on the above subject in your issue 
of June 26th? I have no scientific or practical) knowledge on 
the subject, but I have been more fortunate than your corrs 


spondent, and have seen a thresher in action. In 1908 I sailed 
direct from Cardiff to Buenos Ayres. On y comin p on de 

one evening, when about three days off the latter port, a distant 
splash was pointed out to me as being caused by a thresher far 
ahead. I watched with my glasses, and as we got nearer could 
see a large fish rising to its full height out of the water and then 
dashing itself down on its side. We passe: it perhaps 200 


yards, and with my glasses I saw once or twice a dark object 


under it as it came down. The captain of the steamer told me 


I regret to say ! that it was probably a young whale that it was attacking. He 
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also said that a thresher and a sword fish always worked in 
combination: the sword fish attacked from below while the 
thresher smote it from above when it was brought to the sur- 
face. The thresher did not leave the water entirely, but seemed 
to get a purchase with its tail to bring its weight down with 
greater force. The attack lasted as long as we could see, and 
the heavy periodical splash was lost astern in the twilight.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., Epmunp B. Trait. 
Newland House, Eynsham. 





[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 

Str,—The late Mr. Frank T. Bullen, who had apparently some 
intimacy with whales, writes in his book, Creatures of the Sea: 
“I have seen the thresher shark attacking the whale (Mysti- 
cetus) at close quarters, so close indeed that every movement 
of the shark and his victim was plainly visible, and I can 
hardly imagine anyone mistaking the gambole of the whale 
for this curious attack.” I should not expect you to give space 
for the rest of the passage, in which the simultaneous attacks 
of the swordfish and killer whale are referred to—the latter 
as being probably the most formidable and effective of all 
three—but as regards the thresher, I think it reasonable to 
oppose the testimony of this eyewitness, and my own, to the 
disbelief of men of science, including the writer of the interest- 
ing letter in your last issue, who have not happened to cee him 
at work.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wimbledon. D Berns. 





(To tHe Eprtor or rue “ Spectator.’’) 
S1r,—Reading a letter on the above in your issue of June 5th 
recalls to my memory that when serving in H.MS. ‘ Zebra’ off 
the coast of Angola in ’62 or ’63, I witnessed an attack of a 
thresher and what 1 presumed to be a sawfish upon a whale, 
which they were driving into shoal water. At varying intervals 
the whale’s back would rise above the surface, caused, we pre- 
sumed, by an attack of the sawfish from below. Directly the 
back rose from the surface down with great force came the tail 
of the thresher upon it. The attack took place about one and a 
half miles inshore of us. We were about five miles from the 
coast at the time, and the water was smooth. The end of the 
attack was not reached before we were out of sight.—I am, Sir, 
&c., R. Jexes Hvueues, Commander, R.N. (retired list). 
Whiddon, near Newton Abbot. 





CRUELTY TO BIRDS. 
{To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—All lovers of nature must have read the correspondence 
in your columns relative to the Plumage Bill with interest; 
but if there be cruelty on the frontiers of India, there is 
plenty of it here at home. Asa legacy from D.O.R.A. and war- 
time legislation farmers in Scotland are permitted to burn 
heather until the end of April instead of up to the 10th or 11th 
of the month as before 1914. This extra fortnight makes all 
the difference, as it represents the height of the nesting season. 

On Monday, April 26th, my keeper found a grouse nest, wood- 
cock’s nest, moorhen’s nest and other neste on the hill. On 
Thursday, the 29th, we saw three hill fires burning. Think of 
the wholesale incineration of young birds and young rabbits, 
&e., all alive. It is well known that many a faithful mother 
dies trying to shield her nest and young from the ever-devouring 
fiames. This is downright cruelty, and all calmly tolerated by 
British people. The Wild Birds Nest Protection Act is pure 
humbug while this sort of thing is allowed to continue.—I am, 
Sir, &., GRAHAM. 

Brodick Castle, Brodick, Isle of Arran. 





NATURE RED IN TOOTH AND CLAW. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The experiences of the keeper mentioned by Sir Robert 
Armstrong-Jones in his letter published in your issue of June 
18th are sufficiently remarkable, even if we assume that the 
* kestrel” spoken of was really the rapacious sparrow-hawk. 
Probably all species are one to that keeper as to the majority of 
his kind. And is it uncharitable to suggest that keepers are 
not free from the human weakness of magnifying their office, 
by unduly expanding the list of creatures to be regarded as 
mere “‘ vermin,” which it is their mission to destroy? More- 
over, just because it is, as we might say, the keeper’s duty to 
see only one side of the question, does it become the duty of 
his employer to remember that game-preserving is not the 
alpha and omega of human existence. 

We may, I think, take it for granted that it is not for 
humanitarian motives alone that Sir Robert is willing to see 
the buzzard (and the lovely, innocent kestrel!) exterminated 
in Britain. Rather the conclusion he suggests is that in a 
civilized country there is room for only one predatory animal, 
namely man. But is it really so sure a mark of “ thoughtless- 
ness”? and “ irresponsibility ” to hold that the preservation of 
the beauty and interest of wild nature, whether animate or 








inanimate, is at least as much a matter of concern to the best 

type of out<loor man as the provision of the greatest possible 

head of game for the greatest possible number of guns?—I am, 

Sir, &e., Dovetas Gorpon. 
Spreyton, Devonshire. 





BIRD LIFE ABROAD. 
[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest in your issue of 
May 15th the article on the buzzard, in which reference js 
made to our laws for bird protection. It is interesting to recall 
that early in 1915 our laws for the protection of birds were 
particularly brought to the notice of the refugees in this 
country by a circular sent out (February 19th) by the Royal 
Society for the Proteetion of Birds, and printed in French and 
Flemish as well as English. My son, Maxwell Green, who was 
with the H.A.C. in Flanders at that time, asked me to send him 
out some copies of this circular. I do not know why he desired 
them, for he was killed before I was able to obtain and post the 
papers, and they were returned to me, but I have often won- 
dered whether such restrictions for close time for birds were 
in force on the Continent. Perhaps some of your readers can 
enlighten me. I have noted with deep regret on the three 
occasions during the past thirteen months that I have visited 
the battle-fields the continued absence of bird life in the devas- 
tated areas.—I am, Sir, &c., L. Greey. 
Kingsleigh, Wembley. 





CUCKOO’S EGGS. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—May I be permitted to add to your answer to the inquiry 
in your last number about the power of the cuckoo to alter the 
coloration of its eggs? The cuckoo does many wonderful things 
from its birth to its death, but it has no power to colour its eggs 
according to its own wish, and once the egg is laid the colour 
is fixed. The average tone is that of something between the 
skylark and the wagtail, but it also lays eggs as blue as a hedge- 
sparrow, red as a robin, and even quite white. The cuckoo 
lays from five to eight eggs at intervals of about four days. My 
theory is that the cuckoo resembles the guillemot, which lays 
different coloured eggs, and that one cuckoo always lays the 
same coloured egg, be it blue, brown, white, or red, or any 
variety. It has laid its egg in the nests of some forty birds 
whigh breed in England, and has no fixed rule—i.e., the blue egg 
is found in many nests where the egg of the foster-parent is 
very different. A young cuckoo is by nature entirely selfish, 
for in a few hours after birth it begins to eject (aided by a 
cavity in its back, which fills up in about ten days) the offspring 
of its foster-mother from the nest, and should there be another 
cuckoo in the nest, the weaker is heaved over the side. It is 
a great pity that Miss Hilda Terras, in her charming book to 
which you refer, did not give us photographs of the acts of 
ejection. We have a lot of cuckoos round here. I have seen 
them searching the ivy-coloured walls for nests for several 
minutes within thirty yards of a tennis court in play, and on 
June 7th, 1917, I heard a cuckoo between 7.55 and 8.15 p.m. 
(G.m.t.), call 220, then 107, and again 14 times. The bird was 
close to me, and flew several times to another tree and returned, 
calling many times whilst on the wing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Redheath, Crorley Green, Herts. Wiiiiam Newt. 

P.S.—I have a neighbour who shoots cuckoos because “ they 
are such immoral birds.”” He might as well shoot sparrows 
The only two English birds I know which marry for life are 
the raven and the peregrine. 


[To the Epiror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The late Archdeacon Basil Wilberforce’s statement about 
the cuckoo’s eggs in Mr. Hart’s museum at Christchurch is quite 
correct. Mr. Hart has often shown me the “ clutches ” men- 
tioned, and the similarity, in colour and marking, of the 
euckoo’s egg to its surrounding companions is very marked. 
Mr. Hart’s theory, as he explained it to me, was that this simi- 
larity occurred only when the cuckoo could see the eggs among 
which she proposed to deposit her own. In a domed nest, such 
as a wren's, where the eggs were hidden, the likeness did not 
occur. In Mr. Alfred Newton's Dictionary of Birds, p. 121, 
he discusses the matter at length, and quotes Dr. Baldanus as a 
witness to the fact that the cuckoo frequently, if not invariably, 
lays eggs resembling those in the nest she has chosen as her 
own receptacle. Mr. Alfred Newton states, in a note, that he 
saw Dr. Baldanus’s collection of “ clutches ” in 1861—a collee- 
tion which seems to have resembled Mr. Hart’s. He also states, 
however, that “ no likeness whatever is ordinarily apparent in 
the very familiar case of the blue-green egg of the hedge- 
sparrow and that of the cuckoo, which is so often seen beside 
it’; and goes on to say that apparently the hedge-sparrow is, 
as a rule, more easily ‘‘ duped” than other birds, such as the 
red-backed shrike, bunting, redstart, &e. Certainly the hedge- 
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eparrow is much more indifferent as to where she builds her 
nest! 

I do not, personally, remember the hedge-sparrow’s eggs in 
Mr. Hart’s collection—where the cuckoo’s egg was the “ bright 
blue ” spoken of by Archdeacon Wilberforce—but in a collec- 
tion of some forty “clutches” I might easily forget one in 
particular. Certainly the whole collection is very impressive.— 
J am, Sir, &c., Biancue WINDvDER. 

The Holt, Barnacre, Garstang. 








POETRY. 
WATCHERS OF THE COAST. 





[The Welsh fishers believe that oneey reef and shoal is guarded 
ty the souls of the last crew drowned thereon, who warn their com- 
yades of the danger till a new wreck relieves them.] 


Witn every wave that lips the land 
I hear him calling me; 
I see his face in the driven foam, 
My boy that’s lost at sea: 
And when the boats put seaward now 
I neither weep nor pray, 
But only gaze dry-eyed and etill 
Across the crowded bay. 
Eastward and Westward girding England round, 
On every shoal and reef and cape where sailormen lie drowned 
There sit the Watchers of the Coast, wailing thro’ the dark, 
The wardens of the outer reefs where there’s neither light 
nor mark. 
It’s chill and cold on the Coffin Reef, 
That’s neither land nor e€ea, 
But wild white surf and lean green weed 
And sea-scud spinning free, 
But the poor drowned souls must keep their watch 
Their comrades all to warn, 
And—my boy was drowned on the Coffin Reef 
A week last Friday morn. 
Northward and Southward in every English sea 
Every time a boat goes down the Watchers there go free, 
For the newly dead take up the watch, the nightly call and cry, 
To bid their comrades turn again and pass the breakers by. 
And I cannot lie in my bed o’ nights, 
Nor relish fire nor meat, 
To think of my boy on the Coffin Reef 
In the dark and the drifting sleet. 
And I dare not pray to the Mother of God, 
For I know I should pray to hear 
That a boat had struck on the Coffin Reef 
And freed the soul of my dear. 
Oh! Leeward and Windward and all four airts o’ the sea, 
The curse of God be upon ye all, ye ha’ taken my boy from me. 
Ye have killed my love for God and man, my wish to live or die; 
Ye have made me one of the waiting souls that can only wail 
and cry. 
J. H. Kstent-Apkin, Capt. 
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THE THEATRE. 
— oe 
MADAME SAND: A BIOGRAPHICAL COMEDY.* 

Do not hitch your wagon to a star if that vehicle has only three 
wheels. Mr. Philip Moeller hes certainly a facility for dizlogue, 
He can make a joke, which is not a common faculty, but in 
Madame Sand he has been completely overwhelmed by the 
effulgence of his characters—Liszt, Chopin, Heine, Alfred de 
Musset, and George Sand. When the play was acted the 
audience was left with the impression that the author had been 
so completely bouleversé by his high company that he had merely 
brought his characters on to the stage and hoped that once there 
they would do themselves justice. Pious aspirations do not 
make a play, and yet, though it is not quite a play, though it is 
not & little dull, it was not unpleasing as produced by Mr. Fagan. 
The costume, for one thing, was attractive, and in the book we 
perceive a quantity of moderately good epigrams. The idea of 
the play is to display George Sand as an amiable impulsive 
Tank, able to override the remonstrances of a mother and the 
reluctance of three lovers—one lover per act. She simul- 
taneously loves, sups, packs, and writes novels. Thus: 
tender pressure of the hand and melting glance ; bite of omelette 
(with left hand); sentence describing unhappy past, inscribed 
in current novel with quill pen (right hand); excursion to pack 
shawl ; repeat. 

Though crushed under the weight of his characters, Mr. Philip 
Moeller remains a potential dramatist, but when next hs writes 
a play let him invent his characters for himself, a feat of which 
he is obviously perfectly capable. The actors at the Duke of 
York’s suffered from the dullness produced by the flattening out 
of the dramatist. They made heroic efforts, but they seemed to 
move and speak with something of the frantic energy, the 
ill-success, the muffled tone of those who struggle under the 
folds of a collapsed tent. Even Mrs. Pat rick Campbell's vigour 
did not quite suffice. However, the acting, like the play, 
though ineffectual, was not altogether unpleasing; at least, the 
play will send those who have read or witnessed it in search of 
La Petite Fadette at the London Library. It did not deserve a 
longer run. TaRy. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Under this heading I shall each week remind readers of 
the name and nature of four or five plays which are worth 
seeing. ——_ 


CritEeRion.—Lord Richard in the Pantry ec 8.30—2.50 
{A sound after-dinner farce.] 
Tue New TuHeatre.—Carnival .. ee ee 8.20—2,30 


{A guinea dreadful.] 

Tue Lyric, HamMersMitH.—The Beggar’s Opera 8.15 —2.20 
[The gaiety of Gay plus the best acting and décor in London.) 
Prixcre or Wates.—New Bran Pie ~ oo 8.0—2.15 

[Thoroughly clever revue.] 


BOOKS 

. 

_—»_———— 

LORD COURTNEY.t 
Lorp CovurtTNEyY once said of himself that he was 
addicted to the Protestant right of private judgment.” This 
very accurate statement is illustrated at length in the interesting 
and comprehensive memoir which Mr. G. P. Gooch has written. 
Lord Courtney’s insistence on forming and expressing his own 
opinions in season or out of season and his profound contempt 
for the British habit of compromise made him a very trying 
colleague in a party or 2 Ministry, and, especially in the lest 
twenty years of his long life, brought him much unpopularity. 
Yet an attentive reader of the biography will conclude that, 
though Lord Courtney was often mistaken in the views which 
, he was on the 








* incurably 


he urged with so much ability and persister 
whole a valuable servant of the public. Tt would not be fair 
to judge him by his attitude towards the late war. He was 
cighty-two and blind when the war began, and he died when 
things looked at their worst in the ee of 1918, so that he 
might be excused for failing to understand the situation, though 
not for despairing of the republic. Nor should his unfortunate 
opposition to the Boer War be unduly emphasized in a review 
of his career. He had misread the signs of the times in South 

* Madame Sand. Late of the Duke of York’s Theatre. Published by 


W. Heinemann. [5s.] 4 Pp a 
¢ Life of Lord Courtney. By G.P. Gooch, Londoa: Macmillan, | 15s, net 
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Africa in 1880, when he urged Gladstone to cancel the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, and he clung to this fatal policy long 
after its error was manifest to the vast majority of thinking 
men. However much we may regret these two grave miscalcu- 
lations, we cannot but admire the courage with which Lord 
Courtney made up his mind for himself. The gravest danger 
which threatens modern society is the reluctance of the ordinary 
citizen to exercise ‘ the Protestant right of private judgment ” 
and his tendency to be satisfied with catch-words, like “ self- 
determination ” or ‘the worker's right to the produce of his 
labour,”’ which have been invented by designing men in order to 
confuse the multitude and lead it astray. Lord Courtney may 
at times have gone to the opposite extreme of individualism, 
as 2 new Athanasius contra mundum, but we are sure that inde- 
pendent politicians of his type render a service to the State by 
protesting against the dull tyranny of the ‘“ mass-mind.” He 
should be remembered in particular for his resolute stand 
against the degradation of the old Liberal Party by the adoption 
of a Home Rule policy in which very few of its leaders seriously 
believed, as well as for his consistent objection to semi-Socialistic 
measures which might win votes but which lowered the moral 
standard of the community. 


Leonard Courtney was born at Penzance as long ago as 1832. 
At the age of thirteen he became a clerk in the local bank of 
which his father was the manager. But a friend, observing the 
boy’s talent, encouraged him to pursue his studies at night, with 
the result that in 1851 Courtney won a sizarship at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and in 1855 became Second Wrangler and Smith’s 
Prizeman. He was elected a Fellow of his College in 1856 and 
was called to the Bar in 1858, on the same day as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Despite the vulgar belief that all barristers earn vast 
incomes, Courtney, with all his ability, failed to make a living at 
the Bar. Mr. Stebbing, his oldest surviving friend, declares 
indeed that he received only one brief. He failed also to obtain 
a professorship. But he began to write economic pamphiets and 
to contribute political articles to a new weekly paper, the London 
Review. He protested vigorously in 1861 against the widespread 
belief that the detention of the * Trent’ and the removal of the 
Confederate envoys on board of her was a viclation of our 
neutrality. Palmerston in a private letter to Delane apparently 
took the same view as Courtney. In 1864 the briefless barrister 
was appointed a leader-writer on the staff of the Times, and 
continued to work under Delane and his successor till 1879. 
That a man with such a strongly marked individuality as 
Courtney’s could have been kept within the bounds of the 
editorial policy for so many years is the best proof that we know 
of Delane’s tact and judgment. The Times in those days was a 
moderate Whig organ, but those who only knew Lord Courtney 
in his later days would not have supposed him capable of agreeing 
with, or deferring to, any editor for more than a week. It is 
piquant to note that Courtney in November, 1870, shocked 
Delane by a violently bellicose article against Russia, in reference 
to her repudiation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 1856. 
The pacificist and the Russophile of later years had to be warned 
off Russian topics lest he should cause a war with Russia. It 
was Courtney who induced the Times to protest vigorously 
against the German ann: xation of Alsace and Lorraine in 1870-71, 
despite the heated pro-German arguments of Carlyle. We have 
all had to bear the consequences of Bismarck’s evil deed. 
Courtney’s work on the Times made his reputation and enabled 
him to enter the House of Commons in 1877 as Liberal member 
for Liskeard, a small constituency which liked independent 
men. He sympathised with Gladstone’s anti-Turk crusade, and 
was rewarded when Gladstone formed his Ministry in 1880 by 
the offer of an Under-Secretaryship. But he refused it on the 
ground that Gladstone had not annulled the annexation of the 
Transvaal. When Gladstone—unfortunately for South Africa 
and for Great Britain—changed his mind later in the year and 
reversed our Transvaal policy, Courtney accepted the post of 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office, with the odd stipulation 
that he should be free to abstain from voting on any Transvaal 
question. He was transferred to the Treasury in 1882, in sue- 
cession to Lord Frederick Cavendish, who had accepted the 
Irish oflice which cost him his life. Courtney seemed certain 
of attaining Cabinet rank when in December, 1884, he suddenly 
resigned because the Government would not include Propor- 
tional Representation in their Redistribution Bill. Whether 
Courtney was right in resigning is a nice question. Gladstone 
thought that he acted prematurely, to say the least. Courtney, 
with Faweett and Sir Charles Dilke, had already annoyed his 





colleagues by declining to vote against a woman’s suffrage 
amendment to the Reform Bill. Chamberlain had warned him 
not to be too outspoken ; “ he should not unnecessarily empha- 
size the differences which separate us.” An unnamed friend had 
said, ‘‘ What a pity that Courtney should never see more of the 
great tide of democracy than can be got up into a table- 
spoon at Liskeard!” On the other hand, Courtney had long 
been conscious of the vital importance of “ P. R.”’ as a protection 
of the rights of minorities, especially in Ireland, and he rightly 
predicted the evil consequences that would follow when swollen 
majorities became tyrannical and under-represented minorities 
ceased to have faith in our Parliamentary institutions. The 
O’Conor Don, in a letter of December, 1884, to Courtney, fore- 
saw the effect of the Reform Bill in extinguishing the Irish 
Liberals and leaving the Ulstermen and the Nationalists face 
to face, while a large minority in the South would be “ wholly 
unrepresented.” Courtney’s resignation on the question of 
“PP. R.” served at least to illustrate the true signilicance of a 
reform which now at last is gaining ground. 

When Gladstone, for the sake of power, yielded to the Irish 
tempter in the winter of 1885-86, Courtney naturally declined 
to follow him. He had not the supple mind of, say, Sir William 
Harcourt, who on December 23rd, 1885, was, as Lady Courtney 
noted in her diary, “at present brave against Home Rule,” 
but who swallowed his principles a few weeks later. Courtney 
disapproved of Home Rule not so much because it would harm 
Great Britain as because it would be ruinous to L[reland herself, 
and he maintained his opinion to the end. He did not admivo 
or trust Gladstone. In a private letter of 1903 to Lord Morley, 
on his Life of Gladstone, he wrote :— 

“TI find it a very interesting study but I am not more drawn 
to the man. One or two episodes do indeed compel my sym- 
pathy, but on the whole he provokes me and I sometimes feel 
drawn to some strong internal expressions of condemnation. 
Perhaps his greatest glory was that, starting with a load of false 
principles, he kept on shedding them almost to the last, while 
his great deficiency is that this shedding never compelled him 
to probe things to the bottom.” 

As Lord Fitzmaurice puts it, “* Courtney’s mind, in fact, trained 
not in the casuistries of Oxford theology but essentially con- 
ditioned by the hard if somewhat narrow school of Cambridge 
studies, was the exact opposite of the clerical mind.” Courtney 
was freed from the necessity of taking an active part in the 
Home Rule debates by being appointed early in 1886 Chairman 
of Committees—a post which he filled most admirably until 1892. 
The Gladstone Government would have made him Speaker in 
1895, but the Unionist leaders would not agree to the choice and 
Courtney declined to face a contest then or in tho next Parlia- 
ment. However, in his speeches to his constituents through the 
years up to 1892 and afterwards in the House he did valuable 
work for the Union, while maintaining his liberal creed. Lord 
Hobhouse used to say that Courtney was the only man who could 
rightfully call himself a Liberal Unionist, but that was an exa:s- 
geration. Unhappily, Courtney could not prevail upon Glad- 
stone’s followers to put principle before personal loyalty. His 
outspoken dislike of undertaking any responsibilities abroad in 
Egypt or the Sudan, South Africa, or.elsewhere, widened the 
gulf between him and the Unionists, while his disbelief in Socia!- 
istic measures kept him apart from the modern Radicals. Thus 
he came to plough a lonely furrow. But there was sound sense 
in his old-fashioned individualism. Courtney’s remark in a 
letter of 1887—“ I am always disposed to demur to anything 
that may betray hasty readers to think that a permanent radical 
change in the condition of the people can be made by a change 
of laws without a change of character ’’—is profoundly true and 
constitutes the fundamental and conclusive objection to Socia!- 
ism, Syndicalism, Bolshevism, or any other supposed short cu 

to a Golden Age. He lost his seat in the Boer War election oi 
1900 and was raised to the House of Lords in 1906. Though ho 
was an uncompromising politician, Lord Courtney, as Mr. Gooch 
and other friends testify, was well liked in private life by men of 
different parties for his courtesy and his readiness to hear a!! 
sides. Mr. Gooch’s biography, though marred by several bad 
misprints like “ the great Llama.” is a competent and judicious 
portrait and an instructive contribution to contemporary history. 





THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA.* 
Ler us seize the opportunity afforded to us by the advent of 
this massive tome to congratulate Sir George Grierson, the 
<a. Linguistic Surve y of India. Vol. VIILL., part I : Indo-Aryan Family, Ne rthi- 
Western Group. Specimens of Sindhi and Landhi. Compiled and edited by 


Sir G. A. Grierson, K.C1.E., F.5.A4., etc, Calecutia: Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing. [7 Rs., 8 annas.] 
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leader and doyen of British Indianists, on having so successfully 
completed the heavy task he imposed upon himself while he was 
still a Commissioner in Bengal. In matters of linguistic enter- 
prise, in collecting, compiling and recording the speeches of men, 
we are, it must be admitted, behind the French and the Germans, 
and especially in dealing with the multitudinous languages of 
India, more numerous and far more varied than those of Europe. 
We stand in sore need of such publications as the Bibliothéque 
de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, issued under the auspices of the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, a public-spirited series 
which has just published the admirable thesis of M. Jules Bloch 
on la Formation de la Langue Marathe, which is, in fact, the 
best existing introduction to the Indo-Aryan languages. Such 
a book would find it hard indeed to secure a publisher in the 
British Empire. We must rejoice the more that the Government 
of India has wisely and generously provided funds for Sir George 
Grierson’s monumental Linguistic Survey of India. This great 
work of learning and research has won for its conceiver and 
compiler the Prix Volney in France, and many German recog- 
nitions of the importance and value of the first complete and 
scholarly account of the languages of India. This is hardly the 
place to render an account of the bulky volume before us. It 
deals with the very interesting Indo-Aryan languages of North 
Western India, which, if they are not, like Bengali, Hindi and 
Marathi, great literary languages, are of extraordinary import- 
ance to the comparative philologist. 

To the student of language, India is indeed a richer field of 
investigation than Europe, because in addition to the classical 
languages, corresponding to and akin to our own Greek and 
Latin; in addition to the Indo-Aryan languages derived from 
these and singularly resembling the Romance tongues of Europe ; 
India still preserves, what Europe has mostly lost, the aboriginal 
and primitive languages which, all the world over, are destined 
to be superseded by the stronger, more supple, more literate 
speeches of civilised men. They die, yet in dying they affect 
the languages which take their place, and therefore deserve 
attentive study. They deserve to be recorded while yet they 
can be heard by capable and attentive ears, since otherwise 
they will soon be as the vanished Celtic speech of Cornwall. 
Their number is enormous, their variety infinite. Let us 
congratulate ourselves that Dublin sent to India a born scholar 
and linguist who, throughout a busy official career, made Indian 
languages his hobby, and (almost more astonishing feat than 
his unexampled acquaintance with the hundreds of Indian 
tongues belonging to five different families) succeeded in per- 
suading the Indian Government to undertake the publication 
of the survey. 

The Linguistic Survey needs no defence. It is one of the most 
unquestioned glories of British rule in India. But if defence 
be needed, let us point out the extraordinary change it has 
already wrought in the linguistic teaching of the Indian uni- 
versities. Not a generation ago, these had a curriculum almost 
mediaeval in its pedantic devotion to the classics, studied, not 
as great literature, but chiefly with a view to the memorising 
of highly artificial and arid grammatical rules. Now, thanks 
chiefly to Sir George Grierson and his disciples, the universities 
are engaged in and vivifying research on modern lines 
into the comparative philology of all the Indian languages. 
Literature is not neglected, but it is also recognised that the 

peech of men, whether written or not, is a fit subject for 
scientific inquiry. There are in half-a-dozen 
graduates of Indian universities whose attainments and dis- 
interested zeal for linguistic study are a surprising and delightful 
departure from the traditional methods of the old-fashioned 
pundits at whose feet Sir William Jones and other early Anglo- 
Indian scholars sat. These old pundits were men of real learning. 
But they uscd memory rather than independent imagination 
The younger generation are as learned as their 
predecessors. But they are no longer a class apart. They form 
part of the great body of scholars all over the world. They are 
willing to learn from the West, and have much to teach in return 
In time to come, it will be recognised that this new spirit in 
Indian scholarship was inspired largely by Sir George Gricrson’s 
genius. It was he who, some thirty years ago, grasped the fact 
t Indian studies need not be confined to Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and that every Indian language has much to teach 
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Englishmen should know and be proud of the fact that in the 
world of scholarship no contemporary Briton has made for 
himself so distinguished a reputation as the veteran author and 
director of the Linguistic Survey of India. 





THE GREAT SUMMER GAME.* 

THE readers of the “ Badminton Library” are boys, though 
many of them are of the grey-haired variety. The new volume 
on cricket has been written for the learning of the young, and 
the editor has proved to be peculiarly well-suited to his task. 
There are—alas !—many boys who simply have not a sufficiently 
co-ordinated control of hand and eye to play cricket well enough 
to derive pleasure from it; there are a few who have such a 
genius for it that they can use methods pernicious to any but 
themselves. Between these extremes come the multitudes of 
boys whose success depends greatly on their training. Few boys 
study games, even among those athletic Philistines of the public 
school or the public school novel whose performances in the war 
have earned them a respite from obloquy. They think and talk 
much of the chances they or their friends have of getting their 
colours; and they listen hopefully to the coach whose magic 
words are to convert them into sound players ; but they neglect 
the critical examination of style and the repeated practice of 
correct movements which can alone ensure the best employment 
of their powers. 

In the mass of information which Mr. Warner and his col- 
laborators have set out will be found everything that is to be 
learned about cricket from books, and this is more than is 
generally supposed. Long experience, personal prowess, and 
above all devotion to the subject are testimonials that youth 
appreciates, and the authors are abundantly furnished with 
them. They approach the game in the spirit of artists, with an 
underlying sense of responsibility. In the case of every one of 
them you feel that cricket has given them something that 
nothing else could give ; and that they have learned in the field, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, the unwritten law which ever 
since the days of chivalry has been the Englishman’s moral 
standard. The book is full of detailed instructions. The matter 
of making runs and of getting the other side out is treated in the 
most business-like manner ; but there is constantly a suggestion of 
some distinctly aesthetic pleasure, some striving after an ultimate 
A Providence greater than he cares to think of guides the 
The words 


good. 
Englishman when he “ takes his pleasures sadly.” 
chosen by Mr. D. J. Knight to express a cricketer’s highest joy 
are those written for the old edition by Mr. R. H. Lyttelton: 
“He is conscious that his side is gaining a glorious victory by 
his efforts, and life can give him no prouder moments.” 

The style of first-class batting has changed since the 1888 
edition was written. The swerver and the “ googly ’’ bowlers 
have called for special new devices on the part of batsmen. Mr. 
Knight has restated with admirable clearness most of the cardinal 
principles which are the foundation of a sound style in batting. 
A few years’ experience as a coach would have led him to modify 
one or two statements, and to say more about the position of 
the head and the playing of balls on the leg stump. If the 
reader is still in doubt about any point after reading Mr. 
Knight he has only to turn to the chapter on ‘The Art of 
Training Young Cricketers,” by Mr. E. R. Wilson. Both this 
chapter and the other which he contributes on bowling are 
crammed full of instruction, and all of it is good. To anyon: 
beginning to teach cricket at a preparatory or a public school 
his advice is invaluable. No cricketer, however great his 
prowess, can estimate at the start the capacities and limitations 
of his pupils. Mr. Wilson himself would be the first to admit 
that each fresh year’s experience adds to the knowledge of 
what it is essential for a boy to learn, and what he can most 
profitably eschew. The boy brought up on the principles he 
lays down will have nothing to unlearn, and he will have built 
up a style that can safely carry any elegances with which develop 
ing genius can adorn it. 

‘The photographs of great batsmen which have been secured 
are all interesting, but in many cases illustrate the truth that 
genius is a law unto itself rather than the observance of the 
principles laid down in the text. The photographer who 
secured the picture of the great Victor Trumper running out to 
drive deserves a public testimonial for achieving so complete a 
reconciliztion between genius and orthodoxy. The importance 
assisted by the leverage of the free 
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extended arm, is brought out with striking emphasis in all the 
portraits of great bowlers delivering the ball, and Mr. Jessop, in 
the act of picking up and returning the ball, is a perfect 
object lesson on the watchfulness, determination, end 
elasticity of movement which he insists upon in his chapter 
on Fielding. 

Mr. P. F. Warner writes on captaincy and on Australian and 
South African cricket, and, in collaboration with Mr. R. H. 
Lyttelton, on Gentlemen v. Players. These chapters and that 
on the University Match by Mr. R. H. Lyttelton and Mr. 
E. R. Wilson will bear reading many times, especially by those 
whose memories they stir. They are full of interest and show a 
masterly understanding of the game. 

There is not a word of discouragement in the book, even on the 
subject of training. “Cricket does not demand of its votaries 
the hollow face and attenuated form.” The frontispiece of 
* The Champion” is a sufficient corroboration of the statement. 
With this picture of “‘ W. G.” and the words of Mr. Warner in 
his mind a boy can enjoy the enhanced flavour that a long hot 
innings gives to ice-cream and continue to ignore Nemesis. 

It is a pleasure to find a cricketer of an older generation, 
Mr. J. Shuter, writing so optimistically of the present prospects 
of the game. He specially commends the absolute fairness of 
modern bowling, and the harmonious blending of the amateur 
and professional elements, both of them anxious strictly to 
carry out the idea of “playing the game.” 

The book is almost entirely new. Of the old edition little 
remains save the glorious devotion to cricket which filled the 
authors. It is this unclouded enthusiasm, as much as the clear, 
simple style in which the accumulated wisdom of years is 
expressed, which gives the book a claim to a very high place 
among standard works on games. 





BURFORD PAST AND PRESENT.* 

Tur picturesque little town of Burford in Oxfordshire with its 
great church has attracted a good many writers and artists, end 
not least William Morris, and its history has been outlined more 
than once. But it has had no chronicler so competent as Mrs. 
Gretton, who has described the town and recorded its changing 
fortunes in an interesting book based upon her husband Captain 
Gretton’s exhaustive study of the Burford archives. The first 
thing to note about Burford is that it is five miles from a railway 
station. To this remoteness it owes its merciful preservation 
as a relic of the ages when men could build plain and sightly 
houses in tune with their surroundings. There is still a fair 
number of such little towns in England for those who care to seek 
them out, like Dunster under the shadow of its Castle, but Bur- 
ford is a particularly good example within easy reach of London. 
In the middle ages it was a centre of the trade in the cloth made 
from Cotswold wool, and its merchants prospered and spent 
their surplus wealth on the church and the chantry chapels thereto 
attached as well as on their substantial dwellings. When the 
cloth trade went elsewhere, Burford was known for its saddlers 
and its occasional race meetings. Later still, in the great coach- 
ing age, Burford flourished on the traffic which then passed 
through the town from London to Cheltenham, Gloucester, and 
Hereford. It was a fleeting prosperity which began with the 
improvement of the road to Oxford about 1760 and virtually 
ended with another road improvement in 1812 which diverted 
the coach route from the town itself to the ridge above it. Mrs. 
Gretton says that forty coaches used to pass through Burford in 
every twenty-four hours :— 

“About 9.30 in the morning the Magnet from Cheltenham 
would arrive, on its way to Oxford, and just behind it came the 
Berkeley Hunt—a green coach—working the same route. At 
11 the Regulator from Gloucester would rattle in, and with it, 
or on its heels, the Retaliator, also from Gloucester. At 1 
o'clock the Mazeppa from Hereford, and its rival on the same 
road, the Rapid, would appear; and soon after they had gone 
the down Magnet and the down Berkeley Hunt would be roaring 
up the narrow end of Witney Strect. Later in the afternoon the 
down Regulator, Retaliator, Mazeppa and Rapid were due, and 
by 7 o'clock the first of the night coaches, the Champion from 
Hereford, came through, followed about 10.30 by the Paul Pry 
from Aberystwith. At 12.30 the down Champion, and soon after 
the down Paul Pry would be waking the night. Last of all, 
in the small hours, came the Gloucester Royal Mail, the up coach 
at 1.30 a.m, and the down at 4.30 a.m. Thus, without counting 
the less important coaches and those working only short dis- 
tances, eighteen of the through ‘fliers’ were seen in Burford 
every day. The rows of hooks still visible in the beams under 
the archways of the George and the Bull must always then have 
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been laden with game and joints, and the yards, silent and slum. 
berous now, can never have been without clatter.” 

In the half-century the Burford inns throve and gave em ployment 
to many people. When the coaches passed by the top of the 
town, this industry waned. The introduction of railways did 
not kill the coaches at once, but the railway engineers, avoiding 
the hills which overlook the Windrush valley, left Burford on 
one side and thus preserved it, like a fly in amber, for our delec. 
tation. It is never safe to assume that any town will continue 
to escape the attentions of the modern jerry-builder and the 
manufacturer. Even Stratford-on-Avon has not been spared. 
But Burford after a succession of fortunate accidents ought now 
to be tolerably secure. 

The perplexing history of Burford’s local institutions is skil- 
fully summarized by Mrs. Gretton. Burford never was 2 borou gh 
in the ordinary sense. It had a merchant gild and market 
rights, and its leading burgesses evolved a corporation and acted 
for centuries as if Burford were incorporated. But when Chief 
Baron Tanfield bought the manor in 1617, he appealed to the 
courts against the usurping corporation and obtained a verdict. 
The burgesses, taking advantage of the transfer of the manor 
first to Lord Falkland and then to Lenthall, the Speaker of the 
Long Parliament, contrived to go on exercising many of their 
old privileges. When in 1861 there remained but one burgess 
and the corporation became extinct, its muniments, under 
the common law, passed to the solitary survivor, the late Mr. 
Cheatle. The old system of local government had become 
inadequate under the Georges, but it may be observed that 
Burford in 1820 had in some respects a more complete adminis- 
tration than the great town of Manchester which had not ad- 
vanced, in theory, beyond the manorial stage. In our political 
history Burford is best known as the place where Fairfax and 
Cromwell by prompt and decisive action suppressed the revolt 
of the Levellers in the Parliamentary Army in May, 1649. There 
is no saying what might have happened if, when Scrope’s and 
Ireton’s regiments mutinied at Salisbury and marched off to 
join Harrison's regiment 2t Abingdon, the Lord Genera! and his 
colleague had not swiftly pursued and fallen upon them. The 
mutineers were surrounded and disarmed, and three of the ring- 
leaders were shot in Burford Churchyard in the presence of theit 
comrades. The political revolution was thus prevented from 
becoming @ social revolution, as a few crazy fanatics desired. 
Mrs. Gretton gives a lucid description of the church and of the 
many interesting old houses, and sketches the recent progres: 
of the little town. It may be noted that the useful Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings was founded by William 
Morris as the outcome of a hot controversy with a vicar of 
Burford who had, in Morris’s opinion, “restored” the chureh 
with more zeal than discretion. Mrs. Gretton takes the vicar’s 
side. 





THE CASE AGAINST FEMINISM.* 

WHEN we find a writer of ability barking furiously not so much 
up the wrong tree as up a medium sized bush we are apt to 
forget his possibly important discovery of the bush in the 
vehemence of our denial of the existence of the tree. Dr. 
Arabella Kenealy states the case against “‘suffragetism” and 
against the masculinization of women with considerable vigour 
and unquestionably with considerable truth, but it is so fatally 
easy to pick holes both in her logic and in her facts that the 
reader will probably find it difficult to do justice to the truth 
of her ideas. 

Dr. Kenealy, taking as an analogy the well-known facts of the 
development of male characteristics in females after the atrophy 
or in the absence of the normal sex organs—for example, 
the growth of antlers on barren does and their development of 
male teeth and the squaring of the jaw and deepening of the 
voice in some elderly women—hoilds that tie development 
of the male characteristics of brain and muscle in young women 
will impair what she believes to be their higher functions. Not 
only will it impair their maternal efficiency, but it detracts from 
the refinement, the beauty, the civilization which she helds it 
is the female function to preserve. 

She makes an_ interesting analysis of the male 
female characteristics which co-exist in all men and in all 
women. It is the part of the male characteristic to acquire 
and preserve the means of living, to harvest the fruits, but 


that of the female to make use of them. It has long been a 


and 
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commonplace that the painter, the poet and the musician 
have something more feminine in them than the soldier and 
the administrator, and this Dr. Kenealy holds to be no 
figure of speech, but to imply that in such men there has 
been a greater inheritance of the maternal characteristics. 
In women with executive aesthetic faculties she holds there 
is a slight male preponderance; but when women take up 
the pursuits of politics, war and industry, she holds that they are 
developing the “‘lower”’ male side of their natures to the total 
extinction of the higher grade female faculties. The mascu- 
linization of women is degeneration, she holds. What in fine, she 
seems to say, is the good of both seaes being so concerned with 
the means of living that they trouble themselves not at all with 
the end to which those means were directed ? 

Had she left her argument at this, there would have been a 
good deal to say for it; but she is, unfortunately, not content 
with a moderate statement and must go on to glorify the early 
Victorian woman with her highly developed femininity and to 
abuse up hill and down dale the woman of to-day. 

We review below a novel of 1850 called A Lost Love, 
which has been reprinted, and which shows how unnatural, 
how cruel, was the stunting, moral and physical, of the ‘ eman- 
cipation ’’ of women from all work. Itisa pity that Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy cannot exhort her sex to be womanly without demanding 
that they be womanish. 





A LOST LOVE.* 

To the historical student who pursues his subject far there 
soon comes a strong sense of the similarity of all epochs. It is 
so fatally easy to put a finger through those subtle differences 

dress, taste, amusements, ambitions—which make _ the 
piquancy of history, and to feel underneath the throbs of a 
common humanity, a common humanity of whose intimate 
manifestations in our own epoch we are perhaps a little tired. 
From whom are we to get historical flavour ? 

We shall learn little of contemporary dress by studying 
Raphael. Lyly will tell us more of Elizabethan manners than 
Shakespeare. Fanny Burney is more revealing than Swift. If 
the author or the painter be young and unsophisticated we shall 
learn most. It is not so much in the achievements of the 
several generations as in their aims that we shall find diversity, 
The desire of the eighteenth century for correctness and mag- 
nificence, for instance, is more striking than its achievement 
in either direction. The young writer will take his generation at 
its own valuation in a way that will be a revelation in later ages. 

If, therefore, the reader would understand 1850 let him 
read a very charming little story, which has just been 
reprinted, called A Lost Love, written by a girl of twenty- 
two, Miss Anne Charlotte Ogle, who signs herself “* Ashford 
Owen.” It is the drawing-room, the world of women, which 
is painted, a pathetic if charming world in which the 
educated, highly civilized woman has no outlet for her activities 
but marriage and motherhood. Let these two go astray and the 
woman’s life is in ruins. In A Lost Love we do not hear of the 
husband-hunting which Thackeray displays, that most horrible 
development of ultra-feminism. “ Ashford Owen’s” women 
are far too charming and far too sensitive for anything of the 
sort. All the characters are pleasant, and yet the book is not 
only melancholy but tragic. The busy, clever man to whom 
an affair of the heart is not of prime importance, and who, there- 
fore, makes a blunder in it quite unconsciously, perfectly 
honourably, completely spoils the life of the heroine. There 
may be evils in the present habit of working outside their homes 
which women have developed, but surely almost anything is 
better than the almost blasphemous mockery of domestic hap- 
piness which the necessity of early Victorian marriage made 
possible. 





MOSES THE FOUNDER OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE.t 
THE outpouring of books directly resulting from the recent 
world-wide cataclysm is already prodigious, and the flood still 
Many of them have but an ephemeral interest, while 
many others are redundant. This cannot be said of this little 
volume, the outcome evidently of the musings of a Captain in 
the R.A.M.C. confronted with the many problems of sanita- 
tion which had to be overcome were even a semblance of health 
to be maintained in our army in Macedonia. In that campaign 


rises, 
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disease, so successfully overcome on the Western Front, seemed 
likely to come into its own again, and, if disaster was averted, 
thanks ere due to the almost superhuman efforts of the Sanitary 
Corps. Pondering these things, Captain Wood bethought him 
of the plagues of Egypt and the tremendous difficulties of 
hygiene Moses had to overcome in the exodus from Egypt and 
the wanderings in the wilderness. He suggests that the 
observant, far-seeing man, Moses, taught much by Nature in 
the period following his first flight from Egypt after slaying the 
two Egyptians, and learning still more from observation of the 
course of the ten plagues, recognized the importance of a system 
of hygiene among a people placed as were the Israelites, and took 
measures to enforce sanitary laws. To a people so ignorant as 
was the Chosen People the rules of cleanliness could not be 
explained on purely rational grounds; hence they were given 
a religious basis. This does not imply any deception on the 
part of Moses, for in that great statesman the spiritual and 
material were so closely interwoven as to be inseparable. 
Dealing with the ten plagues, the author shows how, given 
the first plague of contamination of the water, the others 
would, according to the laws of hygiene, follow in natural 
sequence. We are not told how the Israelites escaped such 
widespread disasters afflicting the inhabitants of the land in 
which they dwelt, but the very fact that they were kept a 
despised community apart from the Egyptians may have 
contributed to this immunity, which in any case has probably 
been exaggerated by the historian. 

The remainder of the book is full of interest, and clearly 
demonstrates the hygienic bearing of the Mosaic ritual, whereby 
removal, burning, and burying of dead animals, and isolation 
and cleansing of infected persons outside the camp, were ensured. 
The author would not claim to have entered very deeply into 
the subject, but the book was worth writing, for the author has 
shown no little skill in selecting his quotations and in generally 
making vivid the familiar fact that the Mosaic code was 
largely hygienic. 





ETON LILIES.* 
At Eton there is an ancient and honourable tradition of verse- 
writing. At Eton as nowhere else verse has formed the centre 
of the Classical man’s training, and there the shapely elegiac 
is still cast and polished daily in the sweat of the Junior brow. 
At Eton every occasion is adorned by a stanza or an epigram 
and every chance brings out a poet. Mr. Ramsay, the Lower 
Master, is surely the most accomplished of occasional poets, 
and his book will bring joy to all who care for a graceful art, 
too difficult to be now in fashion. He writes in Greek to a boy 
who has German measles :— 
‘roy maida Tov vocotvra Ti Veppavixhy 
xalpew se 
and replies in English to a pupil’s Latin letter, ending with this 
pleasant stanza :— 
‘** Be sober, be loyal. Remember the royal 
Estate that a scholar inherits. 
Remember, remember the Sixth of December, 
And pay to your king what he merits.” 
But the bulk of his book is a collection of over a hundred and 
fifty Latin poems in various metres and on all sorts of subjects, 
every one of them a little masterpiece of grace and skill. He 
writes about Joby :— 
**Jobe qui vendis pueris placentes, 
Solis et venti patiens et imbris.”’ 
about “ Going into Tails” :— 
** Nune licet a tergo longas demittere caudas 
Albaque non certa vincla ligare manu.” 
and about many other things of more than Etonian interest ; 
about Sirmio and the Spring and Hannibal and Chess, and 
about the Riga Tiger and Jack Horner :— 
‘** Ridens in isto quid facis angulo, 
Parvo Johannes corpore Corniger ? 
Qua mente Saturnale crustum 
Pollice sie penetras adunco ?” 
But Mr. Ramsay is more than a skilful versifier ; there is some 
real poetry in this book, poetry in three languages, Here are 
four lines in English on “‘ A Greek Saying Lesson” :— 
‘*Enshrined by men with love and pride, 
The voice of Hellas lives, that died ; 
And, fluttering into sunlight, sips 
The dew of heaven on children’s 


lips.” 
* Inter Lilia. Cambridge } 


By A. B. Ramsay, Lower Master at Eton College. 
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FICTION. 
THE FOOLISH LOVERS.* 
Mr. Sr. Joun Ervrye has chosen an old theme—the story of 
the young man from the country who comes to London, in 
spite of the advice of his family, to make his fortune with his 
pen—but he has invested it with the freshness and vigour which 
we have come to expect from his work. John MacDermott is 
an Ulsterman, immensely proud of his race; he tries his hand 
at journalism, he writes novels and plays ; and there is probably 
ao one living who is better fitted than Mr. Ervine by birth and 
experience to handle such a subject with sympathy and know- 
ledge. How far the novel is a record of actual life we have no 
means of judging, but it can only be autobiographical to a 
limited extent since John MacDermott, after a brief and on the 
whole disillusioning experience as a journalist, author and 
dramatist, abandons letters for business and returns to his 
native town to carry on the grocer’s shop which has belonged to 
his family for fowr generations. This unromantic conclusion is 
all the more surprising in view of John’s romantic, combative 
and independent character; it is only rendered plausible by 
his pride of race and family bias. He would rather be Caesar 
in Ballyards than one of twenty thousand notables in London. 
Above all, and for all his self-assertion, he was not enough of 
an artist to sacrifice his family to his art. Love with him was, 
in the long run, a liberal education in self-sacrifice. He was not 
accommodating enough to be a good journalist or a popular 
novelist. But if he was unlucky in letters he was luckier than 
he deserved to be in love, for after being jilted by a heartless 
minx he succeeded by sheer importunity in inducing a good and 
well-bred girl to marry him. John is an interesting rather than 
attractive young man; our sympathies ere much more closely 
engaged by his uncles, notably the dreamer and book-lover who 
wrecked his life by an explosion of quixotic loyalty, his narrow 
but devoted mother, and the delightful Ulsterman Hinde, who 
came to London to try to do great work and remained as a 
journalist, hating the life and yet fascinated by its excitements. 
John MacDermott’s experiences in the office of the Daily Sen- 
sation, his relations with music-hall artists, and the account of 
the debate on marriage at Hampstead furnish humorous relief 
to the more serious episodes of the story, which amongst its 
many merits achieves the distinction of avoiding political con- 
troversy though the scene is largely laid in Ulster and the 
author is himself a convinced believer in the genius of Ulster. 
That does not prevent him from paying a handsome though 
ironical compliment to England through the mouth of the 
Ulsterman Hinde: “ Never acknowledge to an Englishman 
that you think well of him. He'll think little of you if you do. 
Tell him he’s a fool, that he’s muddle-headed, that he’s a tyrant, 
that he is a materialist and a compromiser and a hypocrite, and 
he'll pay you well for saying it. But if you tell the truth, and 
say he’s the decent fellow he is, he’ll land you in the workhouse !” 





Novets.—The Manaton Disaster. By Philippa 
Tyler. (Heath Cranton. 6s. 9d. net.)—A very striking 
story of a mystery connected with the succession to a 
peerage. Unlike most plots of this kind, the character-drawing 
in the book is as interesting as the unravelling of the 
threads by which the disaster is gradually made clear to the 
reader. Belonging. By Olive Wadsley. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The story of a woman who suffers imprisonment for a 
crime committed by the man she loves. There is a poignant 
account of her feelings under the horror of solitary confinement, 
but it must be confessed that the whole book is melodramatic. 
—Ambrose Lavendale, Diplomat. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—A series of detective 
stories in which the central figure is an American. The date 
being the middle of the war, the nature of the episodes will be 
They are ingeniously developed. 


READABLE 


obvious to the reader. 





POETS AND POETRY. 

MR. NICHOLS’ “* AURELIA.” + 
Mr. Roperr Nicwoxs’ virtues are many. Oftener than his 
reader has a right to expect —for every poet has a fixed allow- 
ance of failures per successful set of verses—he achieves lim- 
pidity, perfect poetic fusion. In a great deal of the poetry that 
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we are quite ready to enjoy the thought and the medium are 
still distinct. Throw a pinch of salt into a tumbler of water, 
and for a moment the grains sink visibly ; there is salt, there 
ig water, but inanother moment there issalt-water. Mr. Nichols’ 
“ The Sprig of Lime” and “ Night Rhapsody ” are salt-water. 
They and some fragments of other poems approach perfection. 
Therefore it is that Mr. Nichols’ work must be judged by abso- 
lute standards. When a poet has attained to a certain mastery 
we can no longer soothe our aesthetic consciences by saying 
that his work is marvellously good for, say, a first-lieutenant 
or a bombardier, excuses with which the critic—sated with 
blood—is apt to whitewash the lenient judgments of laziness, 
We must begin to ask ourselves why each particular poem 
misses perfection. We must inquire why, though we read and 
re-read an individual poem, the grains are still visible, what 
quality is it that keeps them in suspension. 

What are Mr. Nichols’ faults? They are many and diverse. 
Sometimes the difficulty is that his grains of salt belong to 
somebody else. For example, in ‘The Deliverer,” as they 
sink down to the bottom of the tumbler, they spell “John 
Masefield”” and ‘ Lascelles Abercrombie.” In the sixteent! 
sonnet to Aurelia, the legend is * Rupert Brooke.” There 
has been very little assimilation. We can find the very sonnet 
* Helen and Menelaus LI.””— 


“And you poor drivelling, disregarded crone, 
Bide blinking at memory between drowsy fits.” 


*“ Oft she weeps, gummy -eyed and impotent.” 

A different fault is his ability to write slovenly verse. For 
example, in “Two Friends, Two Nights,” the thought is a 
sound one, but it has not been hammered out. He has been 
content with a poem before it was half forged. The fault is 
not in individual lines, but in conception. Perhaps the key 
to this trouble lies in a certain vanity, a certain egotism which 
Mr. Nichols displays naively enough in some of his poems. Every 
now and then he produces the impression of flinging a piece 
of work at the reader and saying, ** This is a poem by Robert 
Nichols; read and be thankful.” It is a fault of taste, for 
it is arguable that no one human being is much more egotistica! 
than another; merely some men have grace or skill enough to 
hide the long ears of our common nature. 

Lastly, he has too little sense of humour, the fair blossom 
of a sense of proportion. Satire in his hands might, the reader 
imagines, become invective—it would never become banter. 
It might be terrible, but it would not be amusing. 

But all these are the faults of youth, and, with some of its faults, 
Mr. Nichols has all of its virtues. He is adaptable, he is re- 
sourceful, he is restlessly eager to try new methods, to pour 
his soul into an unaccustomed vessel. He has force, eloquence, 
fire, and passion, and he has a ferribilita which will remind 
the reader of Donne, in whose work Mr. Nichols has obvious!) 
steeped himself, though he does not imitate him. 

He has considerable power of characterization. For example, 
the charming conversation in the present volume between the 
poet and his friend, Mr. Robert Graves, called ** Winter Over- 
night.” He seems to have got Mr. Graves’ point of view 
exactly. One of the best war poems he ever wrote is included 
in the present volume, “* Burial Party at Passchendaele.” It 
is in its way a masterpiece in the manner which his earlier 
work and that of Mr. Sassoon made familiar to us. 

Very different, again, is ‘The Flower of Flame,” in the first two 
verses of which we have—to pursue our original analogy— 
another salt-water poem, one in which fusion is perfect :— 

* As round the cliff I came alone 
The whole bay bared its blaze to me ; 
Loud sung the wind, the wild sun shone, 
The tumbled clouds fled scattering on, 
Light shattered on wave and winking stone.” 
We have already paid our homage to Mr. Nichols’ “ Sprig 
of Lime,” with its beautiful elegiac note and eloquent felicity 
of phrase. Perhaps some readers may fee! that the later 
* Night Rhapsody ” 
* How beautiful it is to wake at night, 
When over all there reigns the ultimate spell 
Of complete silence, darkness absolute, 
To feel the world, tilted on axle-tree, 
In slow gyration, with no sensible sound, 
Unless to ears of unimagined beings, 
Resident incorporeal or stretched 
In vigilance of ecstasy among 
Ethereal paths and the celestial maze. 
The rumour of our onward course new 
A steady rustic, as of some strange ship 


is almost more exquisite :— 
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Darkling with soundless sail all set and amply filled 
By volume of an ever-constant air, : 
At fullest night, through seas for ever calm, 
Swept lovely and unknown for ever on. 
How beautiful to wake at night, 
Within the room grown strange, and still, and sweet, 
And live a century while in the dark 
The dripping wheel of silence slowly turns.” 


There never lived a poet who would not have been proud to 
have written such lines. They have achieved completeness, 
they have an independent life of their own. The world is the 
richer for a fragment which has the perfection of growth and 
the aspiration of art. 





CONSIDERATION.—Lyric Earth. By 
John Helston. London: Philip Allan & Co. 3s. 6d. net.—— 
The Pilgrimage of a Thousand Years. By Owen F. Grazebook. 
(Cornish Bros. 4s. 6d. net.)—A rather prosaic but none the less 
readable and sufficiently ingenious epic on the history of the 
Magi. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, 

Tue Juty Monruures.—The Nineteenth Century opens with a 
plain-spoken article on “* An Omnicompetent Prime Minister,” 
by Mr. Walford D. Green, who does justice to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
merits, but adds that he takes too much upon himself and leaves 
nothing for the Cabinet or for Parliament to do. ** His tempera- 
ment encourages him to believe that he can settle anything, 
from a wages dispute to the future of Bolshevism, if only he can 
have a heart-to-heart talk with the leading personages concerned. 
That is a dangerous illusion which sincere friends ought to do 
their best to dispel.’ Mrs. Webster has a most interesting study 
of “ Iluminism and the World Revolution,” describing in detail 
the doctrine and practice of the secret society of the “* Illuminati” 
which Weishaupt founded in Bavaria in 1776. Weishaupt, 
whose avowed aim was to destroy civilisation, became a Free- 
mason in 1777, and a close alliance between Illuminism and 
Masonry was made at a congress held at Wilhelmsbad in 1782, 
‘The new order was suppressed in Bavaria, but rapidly spread 
through Europe and even to America. Mrs. Webster maintains 
that it was primarily responsible for the French Revolution, and 
that it still persists in its evil work. Mr. Victor Fisher denounces 
what he regards as the unholy relations between “ Bolshevik 
Crime and British Commercialism.” Sir O’Moore Creagh, the 
late Commander-in-Chicf in India, comments forcibly on the 
Hunter Commission’s Report on the Punjab disturbances, 
which, he thinks, had been carefully organized by revolutionaries. 
“T cannot imagine how the Government of India can justify 
itself for having permitted Mr. Ghandi and his co-agitatgrs to 
preach rebellion with such impunity.” “In my opinion Briga- 
dier-General Dyer saved the situation; whether he fired too 
many rounds or not, no one can say who was not on the spot.” 
Mr. Sefton Delmer describes the new “ Popular Party” in Italy, 
led by a Sicilian priest. Dr. Mary Scharlieb discusses * A 
Terrible Census ’—the report of the Minister of National Service 
on the examination in 1917-18 of two and a half millions of men 
liable to serve. Mr. John Pollock, discussing ‘‘ The Universities 
and National Life,” thinks that the universities have much to 
fear from an intolerant Labour Party, which cannot under- 
stand the value of liberty of thought. Colonel Lionel 
James gives a spirited sketch of “ Morrison of Peking.”—— 
In the Fortnightly Mr. Frederic Harrison as a faithful disciple of 
Comte takes up the challenge of Dr. Inge in his recent Romanes 
Lecture and denies that Comte “ stated any * Law of Progress’ 
as & necessary consequence of evolution.” Sir Frederick Pollock 
defines the *‘ Lawyer's Place in the League of Nations” in a 
stimulating paper. ‘The Covenant, he says with truth, is a plan 
to be worked out, not a complete specification, and lawyers may 
help to elaborate and modify it. An anonymous pessimist, in 
answer to the question, “Why the League of Nations Lan- 
guishes,”’ says that no Ally is satislied with the peace, except 
Great Britain, and that France and Belgium think Mr. Lloyd 
Mr. H. C. Woods criticizes 
Mrs. Creigh- 


George too unstable to be trusted. 
the Turkish Treaty from a Turcophile standpoint. 
ton describes the work of the Women Police in an interesting 
article. ‘* We must not be in a hurry,” she says ; 





“we need Austin Dobson contributes a charming 


must regard their work as a profession. Mr. Alfred Fellows 
has an instructive and temperate article on “‘ Divorce Reform ”’ ; 
incidentally, he supports the proposal to curtail or delay the 
publication of reports of divorce cases, though there is a good deal 
to be said on the other side. Captain W. G. Hartog gives the 
first full account that we have seen in English of Guilbert de 
Pixerécourt, the French dramatist, who in 1797 produced the 
first modern melodrama, Victor, or the Child of the Forest, and 
achieved an instant success. His Coelina, or the Child of Mystery, 
produced in 1800, was adapted by Thomas Holeroft in his T'ale 
of Mystery, of 1802, which was the first English melodrama. A 
dramatist whose invention has pleased so many millions of play- 
goers deserves a friendly recognition. In the Contemporary 
Canon Temple has a suggestive paper on “ The Moral Foun- 
dation of Peace.” He remarks that “ what Bismarck gave to 
Germany was not chiefly a political scheme or programme but 
chiefly a moral attitude to political questions.” This moral— 
or, as we should say, immoral—attitude perverted his people. 
Canon Temple urges us to “eradicate from our minds the com- 
petitive standard of greatness” and to cultivate a “ moral 
opportunism,” as, for instance, in regard to the Bolsheviks. 
Canon Temple’s phrase is liable to misconstruction, though he 
defines “ moral opportunism *’ vaguely as “ the temper which 
refrains from allocating blame for the troubles that arise, but 
seeks steadily for the solution of them which will most effectively 
promote the highest general welfare.’ Professor Young advo- 
cates the establishment of “‘ A School of Foreign Affairs” in 
the University of London, somewhat on the lines of the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris. Sir Alfred Hopkinson 
in a useful paper discusses the opportunities and prospects of 
“Science in India.’ Mr. Robert Donald pleads earnestly for 
the construction of the Channel Tunnel, which would enable 
a traveller from London to reach Paris in six hours and would 
open new world highways to Asia Minor and to the Cape— 
“in eight days instead of three weeks.” Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
discussing ‘‘ America’s Place in the World,” declares that the 
American public does not believe the stories of distress in Europe ; 
he predicts a reduction of America’s tariff and a rapid increase 
of her foreign trade. Mr. W. H. Dawson, writing on ‘‘ Germany 
and Spa” from a definitely German standpoint, blames the 
Allies for Germany’s internal troubles and speaks very harshly 
and unfairly of France, especially in regard to her use of a few 
black troops on the Rhine. Have not the Senegalese set a far 
higher standard of conduct than the German troops observed 
to unarmed civilians, say, at Visé or Dinant. Opinions may 
differ as to the expediency of using the Senegalese now, but 





Germans should remember the old saying about the pot calling 
the kettle black——The National Review, a most readable 
number, has an important and vigorous article on ‘* National- 
ization” by the Duke of Northumberland, who points out how 
the moderate majority of the Labour Party is egged on by the 
violent minority into adopting revolutionary tactics, such as 
incessant strikes for higher wages, * direct action’ for political 
ends, and the demand for “nationalization” which no two 
Labour men can agree in defining. ‘ This campaign against 
Capitalism is the most ridiculous policy ever invented. You 
might just as well advocate the abolition of progress. It is 
reaction gone mad.” Its real aim is the destruction of the 
British Empire. Sir John Keane contributes an excellent 
article on “Government Extravagance and its Remedy,” 
pointing out the futility of Treasury methods of control and 
advocating the rationing of the departments and the universal] 
introduction of costing accounts such as Sir Charles Harris and 
Colonel Grimwood have devised, in the face of much oppo- 
sition, for the War Office. As an example of the value of costing 
accounts, it may be noted that Sir Charles Harris found that 
electric current at one War Office generating station cost 3s. 8d. 
Such gross extravagance might have gone undetected 


per unit, 
As Sir John Keane says, the 


for ever but for the new system. 
Treasury's attempt to control expenditure in detail, however 
trifling, is like the attitude of ‘a person who refuses to give his 
son of mature years an allowance but pays and queries all his 
bills.” Ration the departments and let each one do its best 
with its allotted income. It would then be to the interest of 
each departmental chief to get rid of his many superfluous 
Mr. J. J. Colquhoun writes about “ The Irish 
as Fighters,” with reference to the Southern Irish whose merits as 
fighting men have, he thinks, been greatly exaggerated. Mr. 
“Casual Causerie,”’ 


subordinates, 


above all to get from the first the right kind of women” who | Sir H. C. Biron has a good articl on St. Simon, and Lady 
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Selborne protests, forcibly but wrongly as we think, against 
the policy of the War Graves Commission, under the 
title of “National Socialism in War Cemeteries.” 
Blackwood’s contains an Trishwoman’s vivid account of everyday 
life in Southern Ireland, where “ The Terror by Night” has 
reduced the natives to a state of passive despair. Miss L. M. 
Mackay exposes what she regards as a ‘Curious Misunder- 
standing with Regard to the Temperance (Scotland) Act,” the 
first polls under which will be held in November. The passing 
of a “no-license”’ resolution, she says, will not mean Pro- 
hibition, but will abolish grocers’ licences and bars while stimu- 
lating the growth of restaurants. Much will depend, of course, 
on the attitude of the licensing justices. Mr. D. J. Jardine gives 
an interesting account of the career of the ‘“ Mad Mullah” of 
Someliland ; he seems convinced that the Mullah will trouble 
us no more. Mr. Desmond Young describes “ The Salving of 
the * Ulidia,’ ’’ an incident of the North Russian campaign. He 
recells a Russian soldier who seemed to be incapable of working 
but who, when dressed in khaki with a sergeant’s stripes, could 
not be induced to take any rest. The story is well invented. 
The Anglo-French Review contains two instructive articles 
In one of them Mr. Roy Devereux contrasts 
British and French methods. In the other M. E. C. Woeste, 
from the French point of view, discusses ‘*Colonisation and the 
Native Mind” with a strong bias against the kind of policy 
which Mr. Montagu personifies. M. Woeste holds that * East 
is East end West is West,” and that the European who would 
govern the Oriental wisely must hold himself sternly aloof as 
an impartial arbitrator. Mlie. Ludmila Savitzky contributes 
an interesting and appreciative study of Mr. Richard Aldington’s 
poetry, with some translations. Lord Charnwood continues his 
studies of Abraham Lincoln, and Mr. Perey Allen recalls the 
theatrical associations of “ Mrs. Stirling, Charles Reade, and 
Mile. Rachel” seventy years ago. 








on colonial policy. 


Negro Migration during the War. By Emmet J. Scott. (New 
York: Oxford University Press; and H. Milford.)—This 
volume of the “ Preliminary Economic Studies of the War” 
issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace deals 
with a remarkable American movement of which little has been 
heard in England, except in connexion with race riots in Chicago 
and other Northern cities. Dr. Scott states that between 1914 
and 1917 ** more than 400,000 negroes suddenly moved North,” 
and he goes on to explain the causes and to describe the results 
of this phenomenon which has occasioned anxiety not less in 
the North than in the South. Until the war began, the vast 
majority of the American negroes, ten millions in number, had 
remained in the Southern States. The new munition factories 
executing orders for the Allies found that labour was scarce in 
the North, owing to the departure of reservists for Europe. 
The factory-owners therefore imported negroes from the South, 
where there was a temporary depression among the cotton- 
growers. The migrants encouraged their friends and relatives 
to follow them, and the movement rapidly assumed large pro- 
portions, until it “ depopulated entire communities’ in the 
Southern States. Dr. Scott declares that the negroes were 
tempted not only by the higher wages offered them in the North, 
but also by the prospect of escape from the restrictions imposed 
on them in the South—restrictions which are less palatable to 
the younger generation than to their parents who were born 
before or soon after the Civil War. The author says that the 
Southern States, while rejoicing in the prospect that the whites 
will soon outnumber the blacks, have begun to improve the 
status of the negro whose value as a labourer they now realize 
more fully. On the other hand, the rapid increase of the negro 
population has created new problems in regard to housing, 
wages, and so on, for the Northern States. Dr. Scott has 
collected much evidence—which is generally favourable—as to 
the industrial capacity of the negro. 


Mr. H. Milford has publishe1 in this country for the Carnegie 
Institution two of the new editions of classics of international 
law, edited by Mr. J. B. Scott, to which the Institution has 
devoted special attention for some years past. One is An 
Exposition of Fecial Law and Procedure, or of Law between Nations, 
by Richard Zouche, published in 1650. The Latin text is repro- 
duced in facsimile, and edited by the late Sir T. E. Holland, 
while the English translation is by Mr. J. L. Brierly. The other 


is A Synopsis of the Law of Nations, by J. W. Textor—an ancestor 
of Goethe through his mother—published in 1680 at Bale. Here 
again the Latin text is reproduced in facsimile, and there is an 








English translation by Dr. J. P. Bate. These old books of inter. 
national law show a. least that hope springs eternal in the 
breasts of thoughtfv! men, who were as heartily convinced of the 
folly of war two and a-half centuries ago as they are now. Buta 
glance through the books does not encourage the belief that 
international law has made much progress since Zouche and 
Textor wrote. 





The Pilgrim’s Guide to the Ypres Salient. (H. Reiach for 
Telbot House. 3s. 6d. net.)—This little book, written by 
ex-service men, is a practical guide to the battlefields in the 
Salient and to the sadly numerous cemeteries, with maps and 
illustrations. It contains also a number of articles recalling war 
experiences on this part of the front, where fighting never ceased, 
with a chapter on Poperinghe. It is an attractive, readable book, 
which has been published on behalf of ** Toe H. London ”’—tho 
Talbot House, late of Poperinghe and Ypres, now established at 
23 Queen’s Club Gardens, 8.W.7. Mr. P. B. Clayton, under 
whose direction the original Talbot House proved a pleasant 
refuge for many thousands of soldiers, deserves encouragement 
in his endeavour to continue the work, partly social and partly 
religious, in which he was successful during the war. 

The Bibliographical Society, following the example of the 
Historical Association, has taken over a privately owned periodical 
dealing with its special subject. The Library, founded and con- 
ducted for thirty years by Sir J. Y. W. MacAlister, will hence- 
forth appear quarterly as the Society's organ and include its 
Transactions, with such other matter as space allows. It will 
be sold to the public at half a guinea a year, unlike the more 
elaborate publications for which the Biographical Society 
is famous. The chief items in the first number of the 
new series are some interesting ‘“* Notes on two Early Romances, 
Huon de Bordeaux and Melusine,” by Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, 
and a curious account by Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp of * Traves- 
ties of Shakespeare’s Plays,” the very number of which is at 
least evidence of Shakespeare’s abiding popularity. 


Sir Robert Blair, the Education Officer of the London County 
Council, has issued the Draft Scheme of the Local Education 
Authority under the new Education Act. This elaborate work, 
well written and well indexed, outlines the history of education 
in London, describes the work done between 1904 and 1920, and 
explains the programme which the Council intends to carry out, 
now that its powers have been greatly enlarged by the new Act. 
The book is illustrated with maps, diagrams and plans. It will 
make readers understand the immensity as well as the com- 
plexity of the problems which face the London Education 
Authority. There are many independent States in which the 
school and college population is smaller than in London, and the 
financial question here is exceptionally difficult. For the current 
year the County Council is spending on education £5,514,000, or 
2s. 5d. in the pound, and ten years hence it expects to spend 
about £7,000,000, or 3s. Id. in the pound. Sir Robert Blair's 
illuminating report deserves very serious consideration also 
from the educational side. It shows a great breadth of view and 
a readiness to profit by the lessons of educational experiments 
in other places. We may draw attention also to a map showing 
the centrifugal tendency of London’s population in 1901-11—a 
tendency that has been arrested by the war and the lack of 
houses. Nearly all the London boroughs had lost people, but 
some of the outer suburbs, like Ilford, Hendon and Ealing, 
had increased their population by half. 


The London Joint City and Midland Bank in their J/onihly 
Review for June have reprinted Mr. McKenna’s important 
address on “‘ The Taxable Capacity of the Nation,” which he 
put at not more than £1,000,000,000 a year, though the Govern- 
ment are raising £116,000,000 in excess of that vast amount this 
year and propose in a full year to exceed Mr. McKenna’s maxi- 
mum by £238,000,000. We hope that Mr. MeKenna’s address 
will be widely circulated, for, as we point out elsewhere, the 
first step towards economy is to realize that our expenditure 
cannot be increased indefinitely, and that the limit of safety 
has been reached and passed. 


Whatever pessimists may say, the increased interest taken in 
theology is a noteworthy sign of the times. We are glad to 
record the appearance of a new periodical, Theology, a “ monthly 
journal of historic Christianity,” edited by E. G. Selwyn (S.P. yelte 
Is. 3d. net). It contains, among other things, an article by 
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Professor A. H. McNeile on “ St. Paul in Relation to Our Lord,” 
a valuable essay by Professor Roland Usher on “ Bancroft and 
the Divine Right of Bishops ’—a doctrine which Bancroft, he 
thinks, was unjustly accused of assisting—and an important 
review by Professor A. E. Taylor of Professor Webb's first 
Gifford Lectures. Professor Taylor refers caustically to ‘* some 
philosophers, who ought to know better,” who “still seem to 
regard disbelief in Christianity, or even perhaps disbelief in 
God, as a qualification for being taken seriously in metaphysics.” 





The Foreign Office List for 1920 (Harrison, 30s.) is of more 
than usual interest in its ninety-third issue as it reveals the 
progress made towards the restoration of normal diplomatic 
relations and shows how the work of the Foreign Office has 
expanded as a result of the war. It appears that we now have 
consuls at Bremen, Frankfort, Hamburg, and Stettin, as well 
as at Berlin, Cologne, and Nuremberg. The cautious conser- 
vatism of the Foreign Office is shown in the reference to “Fiume, 
Hungary ”’ in the index: we cannot discover any mention of a 
consul at the much disputed port, but it is certain that Hungary 
has lost Fiume. The Department of Overseas Trade is included 
in the List, with a note to the effect that ‘ the Consular Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office is under the administrative conirol 
of this Department.’ 


uted by 
author 


The Naval Front. By Gordon 8. Maxwell. Illustri 
Donald Maxwell. (A. & C. Black. net.)—Both 
and artist served es lieutenants in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve during the Mr. Gordon Maxwell describes in 
brief readable chapters the salient episodes of the war at sea. 
Mr. Donald Maxwell’s black-and-white drawings and his paintings 
reproduced in colour are partly from his own observations, 
especially in the Near East, and partly reconstructions of 
incidents like the action between the *‘ Broke’ and an enemy 
destroyer or the sinking of the ‘ Tipperary’ at Jutland. They 
of the originals are in the 


25s. 


war. 


are interesting and skilful; some 
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MeAfee (C. B.), Christian Faith ‘and the New Day, 18mo (Macmillan) net 
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TILO - LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
CF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT w. . Se COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


From Monday Next until 3ist July. 


HAMPTONS JULY SALE 


For detailed descriptions of Fane bargains that are never equalled 
elsewhere in Furniture—Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Curtains, 
Household Linen, Lace Curtains, China, Ironmongery, Wallpapers, 
Second-hand Furniture and Pianos, &c,, see 


Hamptons lilustrated | Sale Catalogue 
Sent free, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 





Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, LT 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 
BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 


ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETU. 


ALL TRACE OF ACIDITY 
GONE IN A FORTNIGHT 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS 


», &e. 
The Lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, 





and givo 
speedy and permanent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 
TESTIMONY.—‘“ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 


fortnight, when all trace of acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner's name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate I 


should not be given any harmful drug. 1am exceedingly glad 


that I tried them at last.’ 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 


address :— 


-, of all Chemist-. 


Mention this journal, and 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD.« 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tmitsp. 





Att CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 

84 and 385 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, cach Sale commencing at 
1 o'clock precisely :— 

JULY 5Ta, 6TH AND 7TH.—A very exceptional and important COLLECTION 
OF BOOKS ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE, ISAAC and ROBERT CRUILK- 
SHANK, and of CARICATURES by the SAME ARTISTS, the property of 
A. M. Cohn, Esgq., the Compiler of the Cruikshank Bibliography. 

Large Paper Catalogues, price 10s. 6d. 

JULY 6TH AND 7TH.—DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS, also Drawings in 
Tencil and Water-Colour by Masters of the English School, comprising the 
Property of W. H. Clough, Esq., the Earl of Haddington, Miss M. M. Olivier, 
and Charles W. Bell, Esq. 

Illustrated Catalogues, containing 11 Plates, price 1s. 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


£24,459,031. 





FOR SALE, TO LET, é&c. 
AT A VERY LOW RESERVE. 
MHE COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 

(Known as Aspatria Agricultural College) Suitable for school, hospital, 
convalescent home or institute ; 6 public rooms, 4 reception rooms, 30 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathrooms, gas and water laid on. Gardens and grounds. ‘Tennis 
courts. Four-acre fleld. Illustrated particulars and price from Sole Agent, 
WALTER P. GIBBINGS, 30 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


K ATON SQUARE.—FOR SALE, with immediate possession, 
se GARAGE for 2 cars, STABLING for 4 horses, and 4 GOOD ROOMS. 
Lease 56 years. Ground rent £5 Apply 
MANN and SON, Estate Agents, 


Price £2,000, or might possibly be let. 
lz, Lower Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 





H” SE in exceptional position FOR SALE, privately 

(leasehold), Kent (Tunbridge Wells). Ten bedrooms, etc.; Cottage ; 
Inexpensive grounds. Very moderate price. —Box 1012, the Spectatmr, 1, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


i’ ALVERN WELLS. near famous Holy Well.—To be LET 
el or SOLD, a commodious RESIDENCE, suitable for scholastic purposes, 
Koarding-House ov Institution, containing 5 Reception-rooms, about 18 Bed- 
roms, 2 Bath, Tennis Court; modern drainage—Apply to Messrs. LEAR 
and SON, Estate Agents, Malvern 
= RECTORY, Oxford.—TO BE LET FURNISHED, 
J during August and September. Three large reception, six bedrooms, 
bath, stables, croquet, river, own boat : interesting neighbourhood ; picturesque 
pinelled house, time Queen Anne. With servants, ten guineas week.—RECTOR, 


( XFORD MAN, good mod, languages, Ist Class Class. Mods., 
3 wishes to BUY PRIVATE SCHOOL, SHARE in PRIVATE SCHOOL 
or to JOIN in other EDUCATLONAL ENTBRPRISE.—Box 1011, the Spec'ator, 
t, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
TL' DDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMANISTIC STUDIES, 
Apgteations are invited for the position of LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
Tnitfal salary £350. Candidates must be well qualified to undertake work of 
University standard. A knowledge of Economics or experience in Adult Educa- 
tion would be a recommendation. Further —— may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, Technical College, Hudderstleld. 


U Xiversity OF BRISTOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The University invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 

in EDUCATION, Salary £300. The Lecturer will be attached to the women’s 

tide of the department, and will, if possible, be appointed to take up her work 


in September.-Full particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to 
whom applications, with testimonials, should be sent not later than July 7th. 


<n OR REGISTRAR. 














YECRETARY 
bk) Wanted, employment as Private Secretary or as Secretary or Registrar to 
School, College, Society, Hospital, Charitable Institution or Company, by a 
gentleman until recently Secretary to a Government Department, for several 
years a practising barrister, acquainted with the law of Charities, versed in 
educational affairs, author of several books, experienced in organization and 
propaganda, and a contributor to the Press.—Apply GRAVES, 36 Lexham 
Gardens, London, W. &. 


HE LIVERPOOL LIBRARY, LYCEUM, LIVERPOOL. 


Candidates are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN; salary £250. They 
must have experience and hold Certificates of the Library Association.—Applica- 
tions, with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent to THE PRESI- 
DENT, The Liverpool Library, Lyceum, Liverpool, before 15th July. 


\ JANTED in September a WARDEN for a Hostel for 

women students, Experience of University conditions desirable, 
and a knowledge of housckeeping and hygienic conditions of life essential. Salary 
£150 per annum, with board and residence during term.—Application by letter, 
enclosing testimonials and giving references, to the PRINCIPAL, Froebel Educa- 
tlonal Institute, Colet Gardens, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 











A PPOINTMENTS IN PUBLIC, SECONDARY, AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

Messrs. GADBITAS THRING & ©0O, Educational Agents, 86 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 1, have on their books a large number of vacancies for 
ASSISTANT MASTERS in Public, Secondary and Preparatory Schools, at 
home and abroad. Candidates prepared to consider teaching posts are invited 
to apply to Messrs, Gabbitas Thring & Co. for advice as to prospects. Previous 
experience is not essential, 


ASTERS WANTED FOR SEPT. (1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Classics, Maths., Mod. Lang., Sci, Hist., and Eng, (2) SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS—All Subjs. (3) Prep. Schools. Specialists for Scholarships. Wk. 
} Good Salaries. Starting In some cases up to £450 p.a.— 





Junior and Games 


PUTURKE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Lutorlal Dept.), 53, Victoria Street, 3.W. 





O F E ATZTIOR. 


OAR D 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned vacancies. 


DUC 








Applications should be submitted in covers marked * C * and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, 8.W. 7. SCOTTISH candidates should apply to the SECRETARY 
Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1, INDIAN candidates 
for vacancies in India should apply to their local GOVERNMENTS tn INDIA. 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Pay will normally be according to the revised Scale of Salaries, which starts 
at or below the age of 25 with Rs. 400 a month rising to Rs. 1,250 a month after 
about 20 years’ service. The initial pay of candidates over 25 will be fixed 
according to their age and qualifications. There are also selection grades rising 
to Rs. 1,500 and Rs, 1,750 a month. Selected candidates of non-Indian domicile 
will receive in addition to pay an Overseas Allowance ranging from Rs, 150 to 
Rs. 250 a month. Members of the Indian Educational Service may be selected 
for the appointment of Director of Public Instruction : there is one such appoint- 
ment in each province on pay reaching in most cases a maximum of Rs. 2,750 
or Rs. 3,000 a month. 





Full particulars of the revised scale of salaries and further 
details as to the individual appointments may be obtained from the Board of 
Education or the Scottish Education Department. 

(1) CENTRAL PROVINCES.-THREE HEAD MASTERS for Government 
High Schools, probably at (a) Amraoti; (+) Jubbulpore, and (¢) Hoshangalhad, 
will be required to undertake some teaching—mainly In English. One Head- 
Master should be familiar with the Boy Scout Movement. 

(2) NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE.—TWO HEAD-MASTERS 
for Government High Schools. (a) Kohat and (0) Dera Ismail Khan 

Additional allowance of Rs. 100 a month conditional on passing the Higher 
Standard Examination in Pashtu. Will be required to undertake some teaching 
mainly in English. 

(3) CENTRAL PROVINCES.—VICE-PRINCIPAL, Rajkumar 
Raipur Residential College for the relatives of Feudatory Chiefs. 

Young Public School man, good at games. Free quarters will be provided in 
return for assistance in superintending boarding arrangements and general life 
of College. 

(4) BENGAL.—Hastings House School, Calcutta. 

Residential School for Indian boys. (a) HEAD-MASTER ; 
MASTER. 

Graduates in Honours of a British University. Public School experien 

Assistant Master should be qualified to teach Mathematics and Science. Tem- 
porary appointments up to end of 1922. Uniform inclusive salary for Head- 
Master, who should be at least 30 years of age. Rs. 1,250 a month, with furnished 
married quarters. Free furnished quarters will also be provided for Assistant 
Master. 

45) BIHAR and ORISSA.—(a) INSPECTOR of EUROPEAN SCHOOLS and 
REGISTRAR of EXAMINATIONS. (+) INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS 

(6) MADRAS.—Presidency College, Madras. (a) PROFESSOR of ENGLISH 


College, 





(b) ASSISTANT 





(Philological). Should be acquainted with Gothic, Old and Middle English, and 
able to teach up to standard of Final Honours School at Oxford (b 
ADDITIONAL PROFESSOR of ENGLISH (Literary). Should be familiar 


with English verse and prose from 1$th to 19th century. 

(7) CENTRAL PROVINCES.—(a) TWO PROFESSORS of ENGLISH (1 fo 
King Edward College, Amraoti). Should be graduates with Honours in English 
(b) JUBBULPORE TRAINING COLLEGE PROFESSOR of ENGLISH, who 
will also be VICE-PRINCIPAL. Should be a graduate with Honours in English 
or foreign languages, and familiar with modern methods of language teaching 

(8) PUNJAB.—Central Training College, Lahore. 

PROFESSOR of LANGUAGE TEACHING to deal with methods of langua. 
instruction and assist in the teaching of English. Should be familiar with 
Phonetics and modern methods of foreign language teaching 

(9) PUNJAB.—-Government College, Lahore. PROFESSOR of PHYSICS 
Will be given opportunities for undertaking research work, and will be expecte 
to initiate students in research methods, 

(10) BURMA.—-Government College, Rangoon. PROFESSOR of PHYSICS 

Should hold high Honours Degree in Science and have taken Physics as special 
subject. Interest in games desirable. Will receive the benefit of the House 
Allowance Scheme, and also a Burma Allowance. 

(11) BOMBAY.—Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 

PROFESSOR of BOTANY. 

Commencing pay Rs. 750 a month for candidate with special qualifications 
Will receive the benefit of the Bombay House Allowance Scheme. 

(12) BENGAL.—Sibpur Civil Engineering College. 

PROFESSOR of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and SUPERINTENDENT 
of WORKSHOPS. Should have taken Mechanical Sclence Tripos, Cambridge, 
or equivalent degree or diploma, and possess practical experience. 

Commencing pay Rs. 750 a mouth (plus Overseas Allowance Ks. 250 a month 
case of candidate with non-Indian domicile) for candidate with special qualit 
tions. Free quarters provided. 

(13) UNITED PROVINCES.—Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roork« 

PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS. Should be especially qualified in applicd 
mechanics and able to lecture on sound, light and heat. Quarters provided 
rental of Rs. 68 a month. 

NOT IN THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

(14) BENGAL.—-Sibpur Civil Engineering College. INSTRUCTOR in 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. Should have had experience in a Mechanica! 
Engineer's Drawing Office, and be capable of producing finished drawings of 
special machinery from rough sketches. 

Commencing salary Rs. 400, rising to Rs. 700 a month. 
Rouse Allowance of Rs. 75 a month. 

(15) MADRAS.—MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR. Will be attached to 
the inspector of European and Training Schools. Should hold Teacher's Final 
Certificate in Woodwork, City and Guilds of London Inst. or equivalent diploma, 
and have at least 3 years’ teaching experience. 

Commencing salary Rs. 400, rising to Re. 500 a month. 

(16) BENGAL.—Calcutta Government Commercial Institute. 

PRINCIPAL. Will be required to undertake some teaching. Should be a 

raduate of a British University with experience of commercial education 

nowledge of economics or actual business experience desirable. In addition to 
pay on the Indian Educational Service Scale the Officer appointed will receive a 
Principal's allowance of Rs. 150 a month. 

(17) LUCKNOW.—CANNING COLLEGE. 

(4) SECOND PROFESSOR of ENGLISH. 

Applicants should have a high Honours Degree (preferably with Philosophy 
in the Course) of a British University, and experience in teaching will be an 
additional qualification of importance. 

(b) PROFESSOR of ECONOMICS. 

Applicants should have a high Honours Degree of a British University, and 
experience in teaching will be an additional qualification of importance. 

Salary for both posts, 500-50-1,000 Rs. per mensem, with benefit of Provident 
Fund (8 per cent. from staff and 12 per cent. from College). 

(c) PROFESSOR of PHYSICS. 

Salary 650-50-1,000 Rs. per mensem with benefit of Provident Fund (8 per cent. 
from staff and 12 per cent. from College). Applicants should have a high Honours 
Degree of a British University, and experience in teaching and in Laboratory 
management will be an additional qualification of importance. The College has 
a well equipped Physics Laboratory, and the range of work is defined by the 
requirements of the Allahabad University up to the M.Sc. Standard in Physics. 

(7d) PROFESSOR of BOTANY. 

Salary 500-50-1,000 Rs, per mensem with Provident Fund (8 per cent. om 
staff and 12 per cent. from College). Applicants should have a high Honours 
Degree in Botany of a British University, and experience in teaching and in 
Laboratory management will be an additional qualification of importance. ‘the 
range of work is from the requirements of the course in Biology for the Inter- 
mediate Science Examination of the Allahabad University to the B.Sc. and the 
M.Se. in Botany. 

(18) ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

PROFESSOR of MODERN INDIAN 


} 











Free quarters, or 


HISTORY. 


The holder of the Chair will be required to devote himself to a study of a definite 
period of Modern Indian History and to lecture thereon. 
Salary, 1,200 Rs. a month. 


Agreement in first instance for five years. 
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COU PL. 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS 


ONDON C 


There is a vacancy for aWHOLE-TIME 


at the L.C.C. Trade School for Girls, Barrett Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. Candi- 
dates must pos sess a good honours ‘unis crsity degree or its equiv: al nt, but the 
qualification will not be insisted upon in the case of persons otherwise excep- 
tionally qualifie d; they should have had some experience in teaching girls between 
14 and 16 years of age and must be prepared to take an active interest in the 
social life of the school. Inclusive commencing salary £180 to £240 a year, accord- 


ing to qualifications and experience, rising annual increments of £ 10 to £310 
a vear. 

Application forms may | 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
envelope iry). Form must be returned by 


Canvassing disqualifies. 


} J UDDERSFIELD 


MUNICIPAL 
Wanted in September next: 


by 


e obtained from the Education Officer (T.1. [a}) 

W.C. 2 (stamped addressed foolscap 

11 a.m. on &th July, 1920. 
JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 


EDUCAT LON COMMITTEE. 


FOR GIRLS. 


necess: 


HIGH SCHOOL 


(a) HISTORY SPECIALIST. Advanced Course additional grant 
(b) ENGLISH SPECIALIST 
(c) MISTRESS to take BOTANY, with some gencral knowledge of 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
(d) MISTRESS to take PHYSIOS and APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
Advanced course. 
Scale :— Min. Max. 
Pass Graduates £165 £300 
Honours Graduates £185 £320 


Post Graduates, Secondary Training, £20 above the minimum, 

Full allowance for years of service. Scale to be revised shortly. 

Applications should be made as early as possible to O. BALMFORTH, Secre- 
tary of Education, from whom Application Form and Scale of Salary may be 


obtained upon receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
_ ‘DERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TR AINING “COL LEGE. 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER (man or woman) 
In MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry). Applicants must 
be graduates, with high qualifications in the required subjects, and preference will 
be given to those who “~ had special training and experience in teaching. 
Salary according to scale ;00-—15—£450 per annum for man, and £240—15— 
£370 for woman, non- ee nt. Previous service may be recognized in fixing 
initial salary. 

Letters of application, together with copies of recent testimonials, and names 
of referees, must reach the undersigned not later than Friday, 16th July next. 
Particulars of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL ¢ 

I 


the College IERBERT REED, 


due ation Offices, Chief Education Officer. 
15 John Street, Sunderland. 
19th ia 1920. 
Dp RLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress Elect. Miss A. L. HARRISON (Cantab.), lst Nat. Sci. 
Tripn Newnham. 








GYMNASTIC MISTRESS to teach Swedish Drill, 
and to take general charge of games, Hockey, 
Commencing Salary according to experience 
less than £170 per annum. Application must 


Required in September, 
Country Dances and Swimming 
Net Ball, Cricket, Tennis, et 
and qualifications, but in no case 


be made on printed form which may be obtained from the undersigned upon 
receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. Completed Forms must be 
returned to me immediately H. WHALLEY, Director of Education and 
Secretary, Education Otfice, Darlington. 29th June, 1970, 
- HEAD-MASTERSHLP VACANT, 
C OR K GRAM MAR SCHOO L. 
F — 
hairman rHE LORD BISHOP OF CORK, CLOYNE, AND ROSS, 
Salary, £500 per annum, with the Residence and Premises at Sidney Place, 


Cork (free of rent and taxes) lhe Head-Master is at liberty to take Boarders. 
Candidates (preterably over 30 years and under 40 years) must be Members of 
the Church of Ireland or England, and Graduates in Arts or Science of one of 
the Universities of Ireland, England, or Scotland 
Forms of application, to be returned on or before the 13th July, 1920, to be 
had from 
Rev. R. T. HEARN, LL. 
Hon. Sec. to the Governors, Edmonton, 8. Patrick's Hill, Cork. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


[RASTBOURNE 
Ad SCILOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
ASSISTANT ART TEACHER 
either sex), commencing duties in September next. Candidates should be experi- 
enced in teaching Secondary School Art work. Maximum salary inclusive of 
bonus, £348 (men), £298 (women); commencing according to qualifications and 
previous service 
Forms of Applic 
obtained from the 
than 10th July, 192 
Education Office 
Town Hall, 


oo * 


Applications invited for the position of 


ation, particulars of appointment and salary scale, may be 
undersigned, to whom Applications should be sent not later 
) H. W. FOVARGUE, 

Town Clerk and Secretary. 


‘East bourne. 


COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


the 
salary 


governing body of Christ's College for the 
attached to the post is £1,250 with free 


by 
The 


are invited 
ad-Master 


Applications 
position of He 


hous Applicant must be a University man and a Communicant of the Church 
ot Eng land, but not necessarily in Orders, The appointment is for a term of 
7 vears determinable on payment of one year’s salary. Passage paid to New 
Zealand 


Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained at the OFFICE 


of the HIGH COMMISSIONER for NEW ZEALAND, 415 Strand, London, 
wt Applications accompanied by testimonials must be received by August 7th 
next. 
June 23rd, 1920. 

\ AHOMEDAN ANGLO-ORIENTAL COLLEGE, Aligarh, 
P United Provinces, India.—The College desires to appoint TWO PRO- 
FESSORS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, of whom one should, if possible, be 
able also to teach Philosophy. Salary Rs. 5,400 a year (£540 at 2s. per rupee), 
rising to Rs. 9,600 a year. Applications (6 copies) must be received not later 
than first post on 1: 5th July, 1920, by 8S. AFTAI;, Esq., Member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, India Oflice, 5.W.1, irom whom further 
— alars may be obtain ~d 


I r. J —Wanted, in 


possible, German or 


ANDREW’S.- 


S * MISTRESS to teach French and, it 


Septe nai RB  & 


Italian, preferably the latter Degree, whether british or foreign, essential ; 
experience desirable. Standard that of the Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate or the Cambridge Higher Local,—Particwlars on application to the 


HEAD-MISTRESS, 





| 


| 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
The Counci! will proceed shortly to the appointment of a WARDEN for 
the College Road Hall of Residence (29 women student Prefercuce will be 
given to one who can assist in the Department of Education in the University 
Salary for the combined post £200 a year, with board and residence. Applications 
will be received up to the 15th July. Further particulars may be obtained trom 
THE SECRETARY, The University, Leeds. 
yf ANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
a PENDLEBURY. 

PROBATIONERS of good education taken for three years’ training. 8 alary 
£20, £22, and £25, with Board, lodging, and laundry Lectures given and certifi- 
cate granted.—Vor particulars apply tothe LADY SUPERINTENDE NY. 

NIVERSI Y OF M HESTER. 


The 
FRENCH, 
next to the 


I 


Council is about to appoint TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS In 
Stipend £300, Applications should be sent not later than 7th July 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


EQUIRED, LADY for secretarial work in British Consulate. 


Excellent climate; good salary; shorthand and typewriting essential; 
University degree an advantage.—Apply ALPHA, c/o Richardson & Co., 26 King 
Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 


wo GENTLEWOMEN wanted in Autumn to run SMALL 


HOUSE near Eaton Square. House fitted with all latest labour-saving 


devices. Own bathroom and sitting-room. Adequate leisure. Four in family, 
Lady nurse.—Apply box 1009, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2. 
ADY PRINCIPAL wanted for HOCKERILL TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE, Bishop's Stortford (120 students). Applicant must 
be single, graduate, and C. of E. Stipend £550 with board and residence 


Applications, stating age, experience, qualifications, with three testimonials, sent 


before July 7th, to Rev. F. A. REDWOOD, Bishopscourt, Chelmsford. 
YY AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 


GIRLS. Price 38. 10d. ¥ free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHINU 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


LECTURES, é&e. 


ES TFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.K.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the Untlveralty 


in Citizenship. 
£50 a year for three years are ol! 
in April. 


of London. There is also a two years’ course 
A certain number of SCHOLAKSHIPS of 

for competition at an examination held annually 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 

College, 


erod 


The PRINCIPAL, Westfield Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
\HE ARS VIVENDI! SYSTE 
Introduces into hurman evolution a new prince ipl Discovery of the 
respiracory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Na ture "s Bec ret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes — and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant, 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W.1 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road. Bedtford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 


and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Syste, 
ree, pec ey & Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. (. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; See.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss k. E. LAWRENCE, 


3 E L L E O Bb ©. 8 A BR. PD 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF | eatin 
HAWKHURST, KEN 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley "Dolloge:; lst Class RUS, 
Examination), 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNEK (late Lecturer, Studley Colleges 


Ist Class R.H.S, Examination). 

Limited number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening, Students prepared for the K.H.S. 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities delicate students, for whom 
special arrangements are made,—Apply the PRINCIPAL, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glaas- 
houses, Vegetables, Vruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeplag, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserviug.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


for 
to 


SCHCOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
SCHOOL, SEAFORD 


GIRLS’ 
NIE DOWNS 


LUCRETIA CAMERON, 


Head-Mistress : Miss Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
’ HPL bP, 
, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele * Watford 616.” 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 


4 FOR GIRLS, Seopienn’ from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, C aimbridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
. upils prepared for advanced exe aiastnainane and for the uaiversities, if required, 

Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


TINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years Thorough general education, with great attention to health 

r girls may specialize in Art, Mu ic, Literature, or Lunguages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. ‘Tenuis Courts and fleld tor llockey and Cricket 
Prep, ior Exams. Principal, Miss b. ©, DODD 

&s T. MARGARET'S CHOOL, HARROW. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


Newnham College (Historical Pripos) aud of the Maria Grey Traluing College. 
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SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Pri l Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 
ncipals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
TUOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 mile: from Londoa. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC are Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN. “PROFESSORS. 


QT. M ARY’S. HALL, KEMP TOW N, BRIGHTON. 
A School for Girls, with special endowments for Daughters of the 
Clergy. Fees for Daughters of Laymen, £40 per term. 
The School stands well above the sea in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress : Miss F, L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., London. 
For prospectus apply to the SE CRETARY. 


_ HALL 


Tondon. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. esident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from tea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss ‘Wiltshier. 


L - INGHOLT OL, 


HINDHEAD. 





SCHOOL, 


Term began May 4th 
Prospectus on application *. ey F. M.S. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons.), 





Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’. COLLEGE, CHANNEL| ISLANDS.— 


e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
Mistress, 


HILDREN.—Miss Evely n Moir (Lady Margaret Hall, 

Oxford) RECEIVES a few SMALL CHILDREN (2-8) ; Princess Christian 

and Norland nurse ; education on Montessori lines; entire charge or holidays, 
delightful house, Surrey hills.—Blue Lane House, ee ‘id. 








FOREIGN. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 

‘4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough genera! educa- 
jou, modern languages, music, painting, “needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal. 


JENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSAN NE. —First- class 

Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 

September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue dy» Morges Ba. 


- ——___—_— - 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
} OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. (Special Entry.) Age 
17} to 184. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies of 


examination —_ rs on applic: oe | to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal Navy House,’ 
21 Old Bond Stree » bans Jon, W. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
se of Entry, over 13 and 4 months end uncer 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Vartmouth, Early applications 
ould be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.c, 8. 


yp BBG BORN C : AST LE SCHOOL, LTD., 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
2) miles from Udinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15), 
Head-Masters : 
Hi. M. RUSH, B.A 
(Formerly Head-Master cf Me rechiston Castle Preparatory School), 
an 
K. W. BURTON, B.A, 
Second Master of Merchiston’ Castle Preparatory School). 
Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY HOARDERS, 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 
Further particulars and copies cf the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 
from Messrs. L. and L. L. BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


\ ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
Good dietary, home comforts. Special 
“W..” c/o J. & J. PATON, 





(Formerly 





River and sea bathing. 


tions, 44 acres. 
— boys.—Apply 


care for delicate or 


143 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Qt EDM UND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
kK Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City. 

unior School, 


‘Twenty acres of paying flelds. 9g 


Preparation for Universities, a , &, 
For prospectus write to Rev. ™y "BURNSIDE, M. A,, Head-Master, 


] ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tca, facing Dartmoor. —— ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, M.A, 
EAN Cc LOSE. sc HOOL, Cc HELTEN HAM. —Public Se hool 
of 270 boarders. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
ped 19-21.— App to the HEAD-MASTER, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


BovRNEMOU TH. — Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS ‘arti GO, MATRICULATION, 52, 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
Apply Sees aoum, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 








(TUDENT'S “ACME ~- CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES Ta TUTORS FOR ALL 
A 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc, (Lond 5 
2 Ap eae, c. ( on Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


> eee Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Lducational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
iequirements (age ot pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to 
T . Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible” for the 


——— staffs of the most important schools, and thus abie 
o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXF ORD S8T., LONDON, W. ao 


({HOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be y 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, , a AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, _ Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESS ES DEP ARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
sre looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Q] CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
® TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age : the ne district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 


Telephone—1136 Museum, 
TULORS 8. 


iven b: 











JI.& ATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC, 4, 
Telephone : : 3053 Central. — ocean 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


rF\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
Jetic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 
E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, ‘* How to Make Money with your Pen,”’ to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fce 
charged. Good short stories requ ed, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 


Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 


Serials from about 80,000 words. 
Loctors’ 


Anthois’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kauigutrider Street, 
Commons, London, E,C. 4. 


RITICISM, 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS AND ESSAYS 
at moderate fees, 


EVISION AND PLACING 
OF 


Send your MSS. to: 
CONSULTANTS, LIMITED. 
73 and 79 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, 
Telephone: City 2734. 


A UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
kets,— Write, Manager, Eldon L iterary Service,34 Eldon Chambers. Fleet St., E.C.4 


rF\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179. 
Tariff on application 


London, W.C. 1, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, dc. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Clitf overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Kesident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. : pat 


TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for 


Ceylon and India, December, 4 months, First-class throughout, 
terms. Early booking essential. Sept. 8th, Art Cities of North Italy, 4 weeks, 
75 gns. Oct., Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Ac. 30 days, 79 gns. Nov. 
Algeria-Tunisia (Garden cf ay 32 days, 98 = -_ aor and accompanied 
by Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 “Auc kland Road, S.E. 9. 


ladies and gentlemen.— 
inclusive 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Gencral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.-C. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own pon 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 . Specimens sent free—HENRY LB. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
london, 1 


NQUITABLE RE VERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and no INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
reon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


W.C. 2. ; 
FEAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH 


CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee cr for Church gifts. 


Collars, laces, handkerchieis, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, 


&c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


iD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actua) manufacturen, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post. value 
per return or offer made. — Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years, 














LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 

Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 

tin.—2s., 3a. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post iree, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Koad, Sheffield, 
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K BOOTS 


Owing to greatly increased production 
compared with pre-war output, the supply 
Boots for men is now almost equal to 
the demand, and an excellent selection of 
standardized styles may be inspected at the 
establishment of the ‘K’ Agent in every 
town. 
Any difficulty in obtaining supplies of such 
standardized styles should be reported to the 
‘K’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 


as 
of 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


~ SPRIGGS & Co., Lt¢d., 232-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1. 


THE 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


URGENTLY NEEDS 
SUPPORT NOW. 
Sc far, during the present yoar, 
EXPENDITURE has EXCEEDED INCOME 
by £13,600. 


ervice now costs £50,000 a year more than before the war, 


STATE SUBSIDY. 


FREE GIFTS of the British People. 
265 Lives rescued this year. 


The S¢ 


NO 


It depends on the 
Already 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secrotary. 

Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments. 
YOUR HELP iS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Donations may be paid cither in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Goverument War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securitica, 
Cheques to be made payable : “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 
The Secretary, Appe a= for e" irch in Wales, 119 Victoria Stree!, 
ondon, S.W 








Address: 


“INNOGENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. S. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the lon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9 
£12,C0O0 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Smali Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 

line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

15s, 3d. 

NEW AND FORTH. 

INCH. 


according to space, per inch. 


Cisplayed Advertisements, 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ 
COMING PU BLIC ATIONS” £1 PER 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


| 





NICOLL’S #3 


7 DAYS’ SALE 


Wages and all costs of proguction are 
advancing. World dennis are in- 
satiable. World supplies are limited. 
Can prices come down ? 

Everything points rather to further 
increases. Those who intend to buy, 
but hold off, will surely pay more, 
not less, by waiting. 

H. J, NICOLL & CO., LTD., make 
offer to-day of that sort of bargain 
which everyone loves—a good thing, 
the value of which is greater than the 
prices asked, and that to-morrow will 
be even more valuable. This is 


NICOLL’S BARGAIN 
10% 








Discount off all 
Cash transactions of 
whatever description, 
taking place between 
July 5th and 12th inclu- 
sive—their Sale Week. 


This discount applies to all depart- 
ments of cither sex, and includes many 
Ladies’ mode's, which will be marked 
down especially for the week. 

Men who are thinking of ordering 
Lounge, Dinner, Morning or Sports 
Suits or Overcoats of any kind should 
place their orders between the above 
dates and effect the saving. 

The well-known quality of Nicoll’s 
materials and workmanship, in_ con- 
junction with their always moderate 
charges, with the further saving of 
10%, makes their productions of extra- 
ordinary value during this weck. 


H. J. NICOLL 
AND CO,, LTD. 


114-120 REGENT STREET, W.1 
& 22 CORNHILL, E.C. 3, LONDON 
MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley St. 

JIVERPOOL: 50 Bold St. 





NICOLL RAGLAN 


A distinguished general pur- 
poses Overcoat, in a pleasing 
variety of Tweeds and Coatings. 
Keady-to-Wear, from 


8 Gns. 


less 10° Sale Discount. 














KING’S =: 
HEAD 
Tobacco 


Curiously cut, 
cleverly blended 
from the finest 
growths of pure 
Virginia and the 
choice products of 
the West. 


It is made by the 
same process as 


THREE NUNS 


—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhcre at 1/1 per cz. 


Tins: 2-oz. 2/2—4-oz. 4/4 





“THREE NUNS’ ” CIGARETTES 




















1's 100's 
mepiun «= G@d 1/- 2 5 4/8 
HAND 
saps «8d 14 3/4 6/8 
1 = ay vitae on er rep Lin tg 4 An ar = Aye ” - 
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PRESS OPINIONS OF 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


NEW NOVEL 


The RESCUE 


Cr, 8vo. 9s. net. 
Morning Post. 
— . . This almost overwhelming triumph of Mr. 
Conrad's art. . With ‘The Rescue’ he enriches our 
literature with still another wonderful romance.” 
Daily News. 
w—T"The Rescue ’ is a wonderful story in many ways; in 
one way I think it is supreme among Mr. Conrad’s books.” 
Westminster Gazelle. 

= . Such books as ‘ Rescue,’ .. . lift the spirit to 
that exaltation which alone can reconcile it at certain 
moments to the burden of mortality.” 


The GOD in the THICKET 


By <. E. LAWRENCE. 6s. net. 
The Times. 

t is a delicately worked narrative of a glittering world 
peopled by pantomime folk. . . . The story has a delicate 
diffused charm.” 

By ELEANOR FARJEON. 


GYPSY and GINGER | ss. net. 


Daily News. 


a. P 
“A charming nonsense story, . . . clever, often witty, 


NATURALISM IN ENGLISH 


POETRY By STOPFORD BROOKE. 


Glasgow Herald. 


"This is an ispiring book, . . . covers Inglish poetry 
from Dryden to Byron’s Cain.’ 


TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE 


By GORDON CRAIG, Sq. Royal yto. 26s. net. 
Daily Telegraph. 
“"There is no design in the whole collection without a dis- 
tinctive beauty.” coed 
Write for lists and catalogues to :— 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., Aldine a, Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


UNDER-ASS ESSED PROPERTY. 


Our obligations demand more revenue, but increase of existing 
taxes will tend to drive capital abroad, cripple industry, and 
imcrease the cost of commodities. 

Before deciding to increase taxation on the value of that 
Jand which is already over-taxed, or on capital, incomes, industry, 
or commodities, would it not be wise to ascertain and make 
public the position, area, assessment, and current “ buying 
value ” of all that land which is not assessed, or which, with its 
contents, is assessed at less than Ten per cent. of its “* buying 
value” ? 

By taxing this vast and practically untaxed natural resource 
we may be able to promote the development and use of land, 
the production and rightful distribution of capital, and reduce 
the cost of commodities. 

The “buying value” of land which, with its contents, is 
either not assessed, or assessed at less than Ten per cent. of its 
“buying value,” can be both easily and cheaply ascertained 


and recorded. 
READ 
“The Untaxed Buying Values of Unused Land.” 


By G, A, GOODWIN, C.M.G. 
Published by J, T. BURROWS, Prestatyn, Price 3d, Post Free 4d, 








7s. Od. n. 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it falls Off or Turns 
Grey, and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
Price 10d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





OOK BARG: \INS. —July Catalogues of Publishers’ Re- 

nvainds s, mostly offered for the first thee at specially reduced prices and 

In new condition as published. Free on request. —H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55-7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


A work from the pen of Sir Ian Hamilton is not only war 
PO ha but literature.’—The Times. 


Gallipoli Diary 


By GENERAL 


SIR IAN HAMILTON 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. net. 

“The chief attraction of the book is its ee ts ions of 
famous men like Kitchener, Churchill, and others, its satire 
on politics, its literary art and its appraisement of emotions, 
its sketches of Sir lan Hamilton’s principal officers—Gene rals 
Birdwood, Hunter-Weston, and the rest; its appreciation for 
the units engaged, with a quite obvious prejudice in favour 
of the men from Lancashire, its bits of brilliant description, 
its sense of historical romance, its flights of prose poetry, its 
fine atmospheric effects. But these things are only to be 
conveyed by lengthy and numerous quotations or by reading 
the book. Far better read the book.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The March on Paris 


By General VON KLUCK. 


With large coloured Map showing the routes of units of 
First German Army. 10s. 6d. net 
Observer : “* Should be read by everyone who wishes to know why we escaped 
from Mons.” 


THE RIGHT BOOK ON THE PERSIAN SITUATION. 


The Adventures of 


Dunsterforce 
By Major-General L. C. DUNSTERVILLE. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. 
* Really a series of amazing adventures, replete with exciting 


Sunday Times : 


and almost intedible incidents, the story of the magnificent work of the Dunster- 


force is presented by its leader with a -bundant spirit and remarkable lucidity. 


But while General Dunsterville’s book is very good reading for all and sundry, 


it gives the student of the war as it aifected the Middle East a great deal of 
iresh information on what is still, at least to most people, a little-understood 
a use of the colossal struggle. Dunsterville saved Persia from the Turks.” 


MR. E. G. HARMAN’S BOOKS. 


The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 


ge aod in English and explained by E. G. HARMAN. 
10s, 6d. net 


The Birds ” Aristophanes Considered 


in Relation to Athenian Politics. 
By E. G. HARM AN. 10s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow Herald: “ Mr. Harman's conclusions are well worke d out and the 
two books form an lntere sting contribution to Greek history.” 


Our Kid, and Other London and 


Lancashire Sketches. 
By the Rev. Canon PETER GREEN, Author of “ How 
to Deal with Lads,” etc. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 
3s. Gd. net. 





London: J EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1 


The 


F ORTN IGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY, 1920. 
NOVISSIMA VERBA. VII. By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
LAWYERS’ PLACE IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

ENGLAND AND THE EUROPEAN SYSTEM. By J. B, Firvas, 
WHY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS LANGUISHES. by Y. 
THE FIRST DOUMA. By the late ALEXANDER ISWOLSEY. 
THE TURKISH TREATY. By H. CiuaRLEs Woops. 
THE REVIVAL OF THE VATICAN. By SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 
THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH AS STATESMAN, 


By THEODOR VON SOSNOSEY. 
SPAIN’S POSITION IN MOROCCO. By A STUDENT OF MOROCCAN AFFAIRS, 


THE HUNTER REPORT AND AMRITSAR. By Srantey Rick. 
WOMEN POLICE. By Mrs. CreIGuToN. 

THE FOOL OF TIME, By Miss PHYLLIS Marks, 

THE CRISIS IN JAPAN. By Robert Macuray. 

GUILBERT DE PIXERECOURT: THE FATHER OF MELODRAMA. 


By Captain W. G. HaRToc. 


DIVORCE REFORM. By ALrreD FELLOWS. 
THE IRISH SECRETARYSHIP AND ITS VICISSITUDES. 


By J. G. Swirt MacNEILL, E.°. 


A RECOLLECTION OF “L’ADOREE.” By Lady DILKE. 
A NEW ITALIAN HISTORICAL DRAMA, By GILBERT BaGNAN}, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK. 
Letters of Travel «se2-i913). 


Uniform Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net 
Pocket Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. ‘Ge. net, 


Life of Lord Kitchener. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 


Life of Lord Courtney. 
By G. P. Got ICH. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net 
The Times: “‘ An important contribution to the biographical 
records of _the time.’ 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Notes on a Cellar-Book. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Grenadier Guards in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK 
PONSONBY (late Grenadier Guards). With an Intro- 
duction by Lieut.-General THE EARI, OF CAVAN. 
With Photogravure Portraits and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 
43 35. net. 


Flag and Fleet. How the British Navy Won the 
Freedom of the Seas. By WILLIAM WOOD, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Canadian Militia. With a Preface by Admiral of 
the Fleet EARIL, BEATTY, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., ete. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., sewed. 38. ‘net. 

The Spectator: ‘‘ Well written and admirably illustrated. 

There is a lucid account of Jutland from Lord Jellicoe’s despatch, 

and there is a chapter on the ‘U’ boat campaign.” 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messis. Macmillan and Co.’s Edition of ‘tennyson’s Works 
are the only complete Editions and contain all the Poems 
still in copyright. POEMS. Globe Edition. 6s, net, 
COMPLETE, WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

*.* Catalogue containing complete list of editions of Lord 

Tennyson's works post free on at plication. 


The Power of Prayer. 
Being a selection of Walker Trust Kssays, with a Study 
of the Essays as a Religious and Theological Document. 
Edited .by the Right Rev. W. P. PATERSON, D.D., 
Trofessor of Divinity in the University of Ndinburgh, and 
DAVID RUSSELL, of the Walker Trust. 8vo. 18s. net. 

Jesus and the Young Man of 

To-Day. 
By JOHN M. HOLMES. Pott 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Challenge: ‘‘ Welcome, stimulating and illuminating. 

The work is adrir: ably done, as the college student would 


find who leant upon it for a restatement at once thoughtful 
and vigorous.’’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Editor L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 





Assistant Editor: G. DAWES HICKS, MLA. Ph.D., Litt.D, 
Single number, 2s. 6d. net. 


Vol. XVII. No. 4 JUL Y, 1920. 
RELIGION AND THE STATE, Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D. 
rHE CONDITIONS OF EFFECTIVE IDEALISM. r R. HOARE. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AND THE THEOLOGICAL NOVEL. 
Professor HERBERT L. STEWART. 
ET! “ Al RE LIGION. Professor J. S. MACKENZIE. 
THI STERDEPENDENCE OF RELIGION AND - ESEARCH. 
NLEY A, CooK, M 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURE SHOW AND kk HER CRITICIS ‘i 
OF ART. Projessor W. R. L&THABY, 
A BUDDHIST VIEW OF SPIRITS AND SPIRITISTIC PHENOMENA. 
W. A. DE SILVA 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA AND REI NION, 
The Richt Rey. the BisHor OF ONTARIO, 
THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY AND THE WIVES CF THE CLERGY, 
Sirs. H. L. Pager. | 


THE MYSTE! OF CHRIST. Rev. STEWA! MEANS, D.D. | 
THE RELIC 10US PHILOSOPHY OF PASCAL. Miss Ki. FP. JOURDAIN } 
THE MINISTER WHO BAPTISED SHAKESPEARI Rey. LE. i. Prive. 


MAN IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PSY CHOLOG iY. 

s EMMA MARIF CATLLARD, 
RETREATS AND RECONSTRUCTION, Rev. CHARLES PLATER, 5.J. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


T. NELSON & SONS’ LIST 


Gncorperating ae Pe ee patienee 


By Sea and Land. a 


By Lt.-Commander E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Lt.-Commander Hilton Young served with the Grand Fleet 
at Seapa Flow, with the British Batteries on the Danube 
and in their retreat through Serbia, with Admiral Tyrwhitt 
at Harwich, with the heavy guns on the Flanders coast, in 
the action on Zeebrugge, and in North Russia. 

The Daily News.—** The real thing.” 

The Daily Chronicle.—* is impressions of a sailor's life are given with freshness 

and quiet humour. His land adventures read like one of He nty’s novels, by 


which L mean to pay a compliment not only to their exciting character, but also 
to the lueid style in which they are told.’ 


The Harvest of dapan. 
By C. BOGUE LUFFMANN. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The author describes his werk as “a book of travel, with 
some account of the tre: ‘s, gardens, agriculture ° pe asantry, and 
rural requirements of Japan.” While sympathetic and appre 
ciative, Mr. Luffmann is also a close observer and a candid 
critic. 


Wanted, a Mother. 


The Chronicles of a Pig-Tailed Heroine. By CLARENCE 
HAWKS. Ulustrated by HONOR APPLETON. Crown 
Svo. 4s. bd. net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The Little Mother Who Sits 
at Home. 


Edited by COUNTESS BARCYNSKA., 
4s 6d net. 
“ Reveals a woman of a tender spirit of devotion who considered no sacritice 
too great offered to the one human being for whom she lived.” 


New Impression 


History of the South African 
Forces in France. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. Second Impression. The Official 
History of the South African Forces on the Western Front. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Professor SPENSER WILKINSON.—“ A story of amazing heroism, finely told 
Of all the war books ! ,- e read » this of Mr. Buchan’s is the most moving. 









Oth " "bodic ; of troops in this war have rivalled thelr roism, their enduran 
and their spirit It is thei ete fortune to have found a ch onicler whose skilful 
- n can do justice to their achievement Jt would be bard to fluid more in- 


iriting introduction to warfare 


The English Rock Garden. 


By REGINALD FARRER. Two Volumes. 200 Photo 
graphs. Crown 4to, £3 3s. net. 
The classic of rock gardening. Mr. Farrer has recently 
heen awarded the Gold Medal of the toyal q ographical 
Society for his journeys in Tibet. 


The Rugby Football 
Internationals Roil of Honour. 


By E. H. D. SEWELL. 
The record of sacrifice of one of the greatest of sports. 


86 Portraits. Crown 4to. 42s. net. 


Peake’s Commentary on the 
Bibie. 


Edited by ARTHUR S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., and A. J 
GRIEVE, M.A., D.D. Crown dio. 12s. 6d. net. 20th 
thousand. 

This complete Con mentary in a nal volume has been 
received with extraordinary enthusiasm as an epoch-making 
work of marvellous value. 


“The best work of the kind pu hed,’ Proi yw SANDAY. 


'|Nelson’s History of the War. 


By JOHN BUCHAN, Published in 24 bandy Crown Svo. 
volumes. Zs. Od. net. 
Equipped with an elaborate series of Maps and Battle Plans. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
34 & 36 Paternoster Rew, LONDON, E.C. 4; and 
Parkside Works, EDINBURGH, 
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WILL YOU 
H EL P 


to maintain 
the many activities of 


CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those broken 
in life’s struggle ? 





Recognising Man’s Composite Nature, the Church Army 
works by combined Spiritual and Social Methods. 


Branches include CLUBS, BOARDING, and LODGING HOSTELS of many kinds. 
PREVENTIVE HOMES, RESCUE and REFORMATORY HOMES, FRESH AIR 
HOMES, MEDICAL MISSION, SANATORIUM, CRECHE, BABIES’ HOSTEL, 
MATERNITY HOMES, WOMEN’S RESCUE WORK, CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 
PRISONERS’ FAMILIES’ RELIEF FUND, EVANGELISTS’ TRAINING COL- 
LEGES, PAROCHIAL EVANGELISTS and SISTERS, VAN MISSIONS, MISSION 
in PRISONS, BARRACK MISSIONS, HOSTELS and TRAINING FARM for EX- 
SERVICE MEN, EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX for men and women out-of-work ; 
Friends of the DISABLED and SHELL-SHOCKED. OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT, 
The MOTHERLESS CHILDREN of ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 





‘The whole of our extensive Social Work, 
including that for men still serving, ex-Service Men, and 
their dependants, the Unemployed, also for Women and 
Girls, has its Spiritual side as its basis and justification. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratejully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, Prebendary Cartile, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Strect, Marble Arch, London, W.1. Cheques, &c., should be crossed 
Barclays, ajc Church Arnvy. 
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